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Crayons 
Chalks 


Water Colors 


world over 
and variety of 
of composition, 
perfection of blends, smoothness 
of texture and reasonable prices. 


Raise the standard of your 
class work by encouraging the 
truly good paints, 
crayons and chalks—manufac- 





for 


The American Crayon Company 


99 











The Pioneer Crayon Mfg. Established 1835 
Sandusky, Ohio, and 
New York, U.S. A. 









HERE ARE SOME NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


SEND FOR THEM 


NOW. 


BEGIN 1921 RIGHT 


BOOKS FOR READING, LANGUAGE, NUMBER 
WORK, BUSY WORK, AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


READING 


Blackboard Reading by Maude 
Moore. 
160 pages. Cloth,’ cents. 


Deals definitely and explicitly with 
the very first steps in teaching children 
to read, giving sentences to be used, 
and exact directions as to how to 
proceed with each lesson. 


Story Plays for Little Ones by 
Emma M. Maguire. 
128 pages. Cloth, 60 cents 
A fund of stories written in dramatic 
form ready for action. Choice can 
be made by teacher to suit grade and 
ability of pupils. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks. 
Dialogues for Every Month for 
Primary Children by Ella M. 
Powers. 

Price, 60 cents 
In this book of little dialogues the child’s 
love for impersonation has betn fittingly 


recognized. Little people are imitators. 
Dramatization is one of their great 
delights. 





The illustrations add to the attractive 
ness and are suggestive to the teacher. 
This book should be upon the desk of 
every teacher of the primary grades. 


BUSY WORK 


A Year of Primary Occupation 
Work by Etta Merrick Graves. 
3 Vols. Each, 75 cents. 

Vol. I Ist Term, Oct., Nov., Dec. 
Vol. IL 2nd Term, Jan., Feb., March. 
Vol. III 3rd Term, April, May, June. 
Fully illustrated, with photographs 
of the finished work, charts, patterns 
and poster. work. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The First Flag and Other Patri- 
otic Plays and Exercises. 
Price, 75 cents 
Two hundred pages of Patriotic Flag 
Exercises, Plays, Drills, Marches and 
Dramatizations, written and arranged 
for children from eight to fifteen years. 
In these days when love and reverence for 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of price--address nearest office. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 


¥ 





our country and the flag of our country 
is being instilled into our children 
teachers will greet this volume with 
delight. 


The Book of Folk Songs Selected 
by Margaret A. Whiting. 

9x12. 

This collection of Folk Songs has been 

drawn from many sources. No attempt 

to classify as to grade. Excellent for 

cultivation of musical taste in botb 
children and teachers. 


LANGUAGE WORK 
Language Games by Myra King. 


Postpaid, 75 cents 
Lively games for fixing habits of 
correct speech. 


Boards. 60 cents. 


Daily Lesson Plans in English 
by Caroline Griffin. 
160 pages. $1.00 
Lesson Plans, with material needed, 
arranged for daily use for each week 
of the first four years. Especially 
fine for rural teachers. 


CHICAGO 
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‘the Perry Pictures 


Plan now touse the Perry Pictures 
in February, a month of 
famous birthdays 


The PERRY | 
PICTURES | 


Offer Real Assistance to 
Teachers 


They should be included in all 
plans for the education 
of children. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES 


The Dearborn Group 
Intelligence Tests 


Grades 1 to 3 


Compiled under the direction of Dr. W. F. Dearborn, 
Professor of Psychology of Harvard University 














The Mill Ruysdael 

The Perry Pictures are reprints of the masterpieces of the W orld’s greatest 
artists, and to acquaint the young with these beautiful art pictures is not only 
—— but essential to all educational work. But there is another reason 
why they should be in every schoolroom. They are of real assistance in stamp- 
ing unforgettable impressions of historical. events, geography and literature 
upon youthful minds through their association with these beautiful repro- 


ductions of subjects so intimately bound up with the great events of history, 
literature and art. 



















The results of ten years’ scientific investigation. Nota 
linguistic test, but a series of three group tests to be given as 


pleasant games which secure the most natural response from 
children. 


A Teacher’s Manual gives complete instruction —the tests 
are easily given by the classroom teachers. A record is fur- 
nished free of charge, giving directions and standards for finding 


the Mental Age of the Intelligence quotient. Plan to Use Them in Picture Study All Through the Year 


Here are a few subjects and prices — but first of all, get the complete Cata- 
ogue for 15 cents. 


The Tercentenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims, 1620-1920 


What better chance to teach history stories than during this year? 
the Perry Pictures in teaching the story of the Pilgrims. 


The record card is to be filled out in duplicate, one copy to 
be forwarded to Dr. Dearborn, giving our patrons the oppor- 
tunity to receive the monthly results of standard and correlation 
studies carried out at the Graduate School of Education at 


Use 
Harvard. 
—— PRICES —— 


Send 50 cents for 
25 pictures of the Pilgrims, Plymouth Rock, The Mayflower, etc. Each 5% x 8. 
Smaller size, 3x34. Thirty for 30 cents. 


Teacher’s Manual.................... $ .25 Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
On t Size. . For 50 . 
Package “ Pete amc aen ib oueask 1.70 ° Cog tn, 3 13% 5 %G x Asa For 25 or more. 
ee ae ee 6.00 Ten Cent 10x12. For 5 or more. 
™ ay EE re ee A 58.00 


Send 50 cents for 25 choice art subjects we have selected. Each 5% x 8 
Or for 25 Pilgrim subjects, etc. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Size 7x9. 
more. 


Write for samples to-day 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Three cents each for 15 or 











First of all—send 15 cents for our 64 page Catalogue of 1600 miniature 

1 illustrations, a 10 cent picture 9 x 12,a New fork edition picture 7 x 9,a colored | 
Bird picture, and 54 pictures, each about 2x 2, printed in the Catalogue. 

(Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending the 15 cents in coin.) 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 1, Malden, Mass. 


You Can Weigh 
What You Should 


TEACH you how to sit, stand and walk 
correctly, give you grace, abundant vitality— 





















Increase in Cost of National 
Education 
Statistics just received by the Foreign 
Information Department of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company, of New York, show that the 
amount of money provided for requirements 
of the British Board of Education in the 
current fiscal year, beginning April 1, is 





yours, 
Sex 309 Greenville, Pa. 


U. S. SUPPLY oy 











joao are 
; | he Tutors of cag : 


Division 10 , Chicago, mj 


DRESS DESIGNING LESSONS 
FREE 


Women—Girls— 15 or over, can easily learn 











£45,755,567, or almost two and one-half 
times the sum necessary in 1918. 

Similar large increases are indicated in the 
expenditures for national education in the 
United States. Due to the system of in- 
dividual state appropriations for educational 
purposes which prevails in this country, 
national figures as recent as the British 
statistics are not available. But between the 
years 1916 and 1918, according to the latest 
data obtainable, the cost of national education 
in the United States increased by $123,000,000, 
or twenty per cent. 

The following table gives details of the 
increases in both countries: 


courage to undertake and do things. 

I build you up or reduce 
you to normal—all in your 
own home. 

In a few weeks you can sur- 
prise your family and friends. 


You Can Be Well 


Without Drugs 

It’s easier to be well than to 
be sick, when you know how. 

If you are troubled with any 
of the following, or any other 
ailments, write me. 

Indigestion Constipation 

Nervousness Poor Circulation 

Torpid Liver Mal- assimilation 


Dress and Costume Designing during their 
spare moments in 


10 WEEKS. 


British National 
Education Costs 
1916 £14,900,496* 


Dress Designers frequently earn $45 to $100 |1918 19,334,705 
A WEEK. Many start parlors in their [1919 32,772,473 
own homes. Every teacher—every woman, |1920 45,755,567 


* England and Wales 


American National My 20 years’ work has won 


> h rsem: hy 
Education Costs om ant of leading phy- 
$640,717 ,053 W hat I have done for 100,000 
c women I can do for you. Write 
763,678,089 me. Yourletter will be held in 





absolute confidence, and you 
a will be under no obligations. 


* Figures not available 








who now does home sewing, should get these 
free lessons. Send coupon immediately for 
FREE SAMPLE LESSONS. 
COUPON 
Mail te FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. F859 Rochester, N. Y. 


Kindly send me absolutely free, sample lessons in 
DRESS DESIGNING as taught in 10 weeks, spare 
time. 


eee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 2 





Of the British increase of £26,420,000 in 
two years, £15,000,000 represents increased 
pay to teachers. This was necessary to offset 
advances in the cost of living. Compared to 
the year 1913, British teachers’ salaries have 
more than doubled. In the same period there 
has been an increase of fifty-nine per cent 
in American teachers’ salaries. While this 
percentage is not so large as the percentage 
increase in Great Britain, American teachers 
were proportionately higher paid in 1913 than 
British teachers. 


O1L98S 





Write to-day, before you forget. 
I will gladly send you my illus- 
trated booklet telling how to 
stand or walk correctly, free. 


Susanna Ccetuas 


215 N. Michigan Bivd., Dept. 45, Chicago 








Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority 
on conditioning women as our training 
camps conditioned our men. 


sere "1 
U. &, Supply Co. Box 93 Greenville, Ps. 
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At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Dra coger: 
etc., on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or ge atine. 
ways “Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 

very Business and Professional Man should own and operate a ‘‘ Modern’’ 
Duplicator. It Wit Save Yuu Tre, LaBor AND Money. 

hen you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewrittne or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, put it on 
Duplicator,and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator; remove let- 
ter and print the du m Te (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, 

Examinations, Solicitntions, Letters, or anything can be du — in — 

or more colors at the one time. So simple a child can use it. Lasts for yenrs. Can "te used several 
times each day. Letter size, 9 x 12 inches, complete, $6.50 — less Special Discount to schools and teachers 
of 10 per cent, or $5.85 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. 


G. W. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., 339 Fifth Ave.,. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Penmanship and Spelling Co-ordinated 
Palmer Method Spellers PHOTO ‘ENGRAVED PALMER METHOD PEN. 


MANSHIP. Thereis a separate book for each grade. 
Educators everywhere should investigate thoroughly this plan of presenting to pupils for 
studyin spelling, the words written in the most extensively taught Bm style. 


Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Feamenthle 
they eliminate the unnecessary process of changing the printed impression to the written expression. Words used 
have been carefully selected by’ well-known educators, having been tested in one of the largest and most progressive 
New York City Public Schools. 


In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in 
liberal quantities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


























You Will Gladly Pay Charges on These 


CORD TYPE TIRES woney 
Built for 8000-Mile Service 20.20 2"c fe tunes 


Standard tread; reinforced side walls. Two more vehout and of fabric abate thas ang standard 


tire. A heavy, long-wearing all season tire rebuilt throughout and 
DF TIRE YOUGET of material and workmanship. The first glance will surprise and jease you as much as their 
2 serviceable 


Standard Make Tube Free With Each Tire Ordered 
2x3 — $9.00 31x4 ——$1335 32x 44—~$16.00 36 X 434... $17.85 








30x3 —— 9.40 33x4 . 13.70 33 x 434... 16.50 3x5 ... 16.50 
30 x 3%... 10.50 3x4 —— 14.15 34x 4%. 17.15 3x5 —.. 65 
32x3% 11.10 34x4 — 14.50 35 x 44... 17.40 37x5 —~. 18.6 
Just send your order in today and if after examination are satisfied with their extraordinary 
value, ®, Day expressman the C.O,D. Section of tire left unwrapped for your Tnepeotion, 
You can repay us by as your joan and a them your wonderful buy. 

UNION RUBBER CO Sect. 533 2814 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Poems that Grip ' 


Usually you have to search through many books 
to find just the gems that you want for your 
scholars—and then many of the best you cannot 


find. Here is a book— 
101 Famous Poems 


—at a strikingly low price, that is just the thing for school 
use. It has Kipling and Longfellow, and the best—the very 
choicest gems —- of them all. 


It was particularly prepared for school use, 
and no expense was spared in the making, 
although it is sold at only 25c per copy. Then 
in the back is a Prose Supplement with the 
immortal works that you will want each 
pupil familiar with—the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Letter to Mrs. Bixby, Gettysburg Address, etc. 


Other Cable 





Books: « 25c per copy in any 
ror Best Songs. Prices: quantity. No Free 
Everyday Songs. Samples. Order a single copy 


Favorite Songs. 
" (Catholic) and judge it for yourself. 


Write for Prices. 


THE CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 





Windowless Houses of Hebrides 


On the Hebrides Islands are thousands of 
so-called “black houses,”’ having neither chim- 
ney nor window, a single door serving for 
ingress and egress, to admit light and air and 
to get rid of smoke. 

A peat fire is kept burning day and night, 
and is, in spite of the smoke, the saviour of the 
household. The straw roof ‘does not keep out 
the rain, and almost necessitates “box beds,” 
according to Dr. W. Leslie MacKenzie of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, who investi- 
gated them, and who says the “black houses” 
are the outgrowth of needs closely reltaed to 
the welfare of-the primitive communities in 


“| which they are found. 


The stones are from the moor; timber is 
from the sea; lime mortar is expensive; the 
roof must be moulted every year, and therefore 
the walls must be low, since gales also are high. 

At every point the house is adapted to its 
fundamental purpose, and, while the visitor 
may dismiss it as unworthy of savages, it turns 
out to be a product of long labor and sacrifice, 
a fundamental part of the only system of 
agriculture formerly found possible in this 
island of gneiss rock, clay and peat moss. 
It is a part of the price that a people of immense 
ability and high character must pay for their 
civilization. — Detroit News 





Cash Prize of $100 for Teachers. 


J. H. Nortridge, President of the North 
Ridge Brush Company, offers a cash prize of 
$100 for the most attractive arrangement of 
the words North Ridge. The contest, which 
will _— January 31, 1921, is freea nd open 
to all. 

“What we want is a quick-reading and 
striking arrangement for trade-mark adver- 
tising purposes,” Mr. Northridge says, in 
announcing the competition, “and for the 
one adopted we will pay at the rate of $50 
for each of the two words. 

“There is nothing to buy and there are no 
strings of any kind. Full particulars will be 
setn free of charge to any reader of the 
PopuLAR Epvucator interested in the contest.” 

The judges will be members of the High 
School faculty, an officer of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Freeport, and a member of the 
North Ridge organization. 





“Constructive Anatomy’”’ 


Art Students and Art Teachers will be 
interested in the announcement of a new 
book entitled “Conrtructive Anatomy,” 
published by the Prang Company, New 
York and Chicago, and is probably the 
most important work on the subject 
issued in twenty-five years. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with hundreds of draw- 
ings of every part of the human figure, 
and showing every imaginable position 
and motion. $7.50 per copy. By mail, 
$7.75. 


The little matter of 10 ets. will | oes 
the Tethander eight weeks on trial. The 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, pub- 


— x. iy Nation’s center, for all the 
on; an independent home paper 


thes prints all the news of the world 
| and tells the truth; now in its 28th 
year. This paper fills the bill with- 
Will bring out om>yme mre 
purse; it costs Washington has become 
but $1 a year. If} the World’s Capital and 
™_ want to keep] reading the Pathfinder is 
on . a is | like sitting in the inner 
py on the | council with those who 


world, at the y 
From the jase expense ae mold the world’s destiny. 


time or mney, this is your means. 

zou want a paper in your home 

a I ich is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
i wholesome, the Pathfinder is 


yours. If you would appreciate a pa- 
=. —, Tr. ae clearly, 
ap ly, briefly—here it Send 
100 to to . that — Se might I like such 

















and w wis send the find 
robation pital: Th does fs —-f- 
ut we are clad to” - 7 friends. Address: 
A 2016 Langdon Sta., Washington. D.C. 
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THE KEYSTONE SYSTEM. for VISUAL EDUCATION is now in use in 
all Public Schools in PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA — 125 BUILDINGS. 
A CITY ADOPTION BASED ON DEMONSTRATED VALUE. 

The last shipment — 52 sets — was made in November. 


Associate Superintendent, S. S. Baker, says: 


“We feel sure the three dimension picture (stereograph) results in a 
50% increase in the pupils’ ability to retain and express in logical 








DECORATE YOUR SCHOOLROOM 


FINE PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS of 
Washington, Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson. 
Size, 22x 28 inches. Price, each (unframed), 
75 cents; two for $1.40; three for $2.00, 
postpaid. 
Framed Portraits 

Any of the above framed in our handsome 
2-inch Solid Oak, black or brown enameled 
frames, complete with frame and glass, and 
securely packed for shipment. Each, $3.60; 
any two, $6.95; any three, $10.30; express 
extra. 


Artotypes: Famous Paintings 

Celebrated paintings of the old masters 
and modern painters as well." A series of 
the highest grade reproductions, furnished at 
moderate cost. Over 2000 titles, the most popular being: The Angelus (Millet), 
“Can’t You Talk?’ (Holmes), Baby Stuart (Van Dyck), Close of | (Adan), 
Boyhood of Lincoln (Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), 
The Colosseum, The Forum, General Washington on Horse (Faed), The 
Gleaners (Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna (Bodenhausen), 
Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to the Farm (Troyon), She 
herdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad (Watts) §Sistine Madonna (Raphael), 
Song of the Lark (Breton), The Sower (Millet), Spirit of ’76 (Willard), 
The Horse Shoer (Landseer), Stratford-on-Avon, Washington Crossing the 
Delaware (Leutze), The Windmill (Van Ruysdael. 

Size 22x 28inches. Price, each (unframed), $1.10; any two, $2.10; any five, 
$4.90, postpaid. Any of these subjects supplied beautifully hand-colored at: 


Each (unframed), $1.75; any two, $3.30; any five, $7.75, postpaid. 
Framed Artotypes 


Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak, black or brown frames to 
suit the tone of the subject, picture complete with frame and glass and ready 
to hang securely packed for shipment, each, $4.10; any two, $7.95; any three 
$11.80; any four, $15.65; any five, $19.50; express extra. (If hand-colored 
Artotypes are wanted, add 65 cents to cost of each.) Catalog mailed free. 








order facts relating to studied content.” 


Further proof of the Value of the Keystone 


Columbus, Ohio 46 Schools. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 43 Schools. 
Flint, Mich. 17 Schools. 


Elgin, Ill. 


Dept. N, 





The Keystone System is made up of 600 stereographs and lantern slides 
classified to fit the course of study. All countries, people, homes, industries 
illustrated. A Teachers’ Guide, fully indexed and cross referenced, to point 
out illustrations for each day’s work. = Geographies paralleled. _ 

ystem is given in the following 
partial list of city adoptions. There are hundreds of others. 


Warren, Ohio 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Sault St. Marie, Mich. 8 Schools. 


Bay City, Mich. 16 Schools. 

Miami, Fla. 14 Schools. Massilon, Ohio 
Racine, Wis. 13 Schools. Waterloo, Iowa 
Oshkosh, Wis. 12 Schools. Newport, Ky. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Applied Visual Education 


Soncs WE Like Best. 


40 cents. 


Price, 40 cents. 


11 Schools. How We CELEBRATE 
10 Schools. 94 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
9 Schools. 


6 Schools. 


boys and 6 girls. 
6 Schools. eat Cazsnoe 


Meadville, Pa. Dept. 2B, 








Special Day Books for February 


songs, 12 favorite opening and miscellaneous songs. 48 large pages. Per 
copy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.50, postpaid. — 
Lincotn Day ENTERTAINMENTS By Joseph C. Sindelar. 160 pages. Price, 


Wasuincton Day Entertaryments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 176 pages. 


PaTRIoTIC CELEBRATIONS. By Marie Irish. 120 pages. Price, 35 cents. 
Potty In History-Lanp, or Giimpses OF WASHINGTON. By Edith F. A. U. 
8 Schools. Painton. A very fine Washington’s birthday play in 4 acts, for 8 or more 
Time, 1 hour. Scenes, easy. Price, 25 cents. 

Our 1921 CaTALocvE or Books, HELPS AND SuPPLIEsS ror TEACHERS AND 
ScHoots, mailed free upon request. Every teacher should have a copy! It 
is a guide book to the best of everything. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. 


Contains 12 National patriotic airs, 9 popular folk 


WasHIncton’s Brrtapay. By Alice M. Kellogg. 


17 E. 23rd St., Chicago, lil. 

















OU can have a youthful 
appearance. Clear complexion, 
Magnetic eyes, Pretty eve- 

brows and lashes, graceful neck 

and, chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive ianis, comfortable feet. You 
can renove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sag- 







ging facial muscles — all through following our simple 
directions. Thousands have doneso. Nodrugs, no waste 
of time, no big expense and quick results. Send for 


latest free booklet containi 
all about the wonderful w accom plished by the 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 


many beauty hints and 


Dept. 19 215 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 








SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATIONS 


Pictures, photographs, drawings, charts, 
mnants, and notices may be quickly 
displayed in any schoolroom, without mar- 

ring plaster and wood work, when you use 


‘Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads — Steel Points 


No hammer needed. May be used over 
and over again. Easy to remove. 
Free samples to teachers. 






Seld by hardware, stationery, 
drug and photo supply stores 15¢ per /“ 
everywhere. pkt. 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
1 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Rehabilitation and Employment 
of Disabled Service Men 


The United States Civil Service Commission 


} has announced that training assistants and 


placement assistants at $1500 to $2400 a year 
are needed in large numbers for the Rehabili- 


| tation Division of the Federal Board of Voca- 
| tional Education, for employment throughout 


the United States, in order that the rehabili- 
tation and employment of disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines may be facilitated. 

The Civil Service Commission has announced 
examinations for these positions. Applicants 
will not be required to report to any place for 
a written examination, but will be rated upon 
their education and experience and upon 
theses or publications which are to be filed 
with the application. Applications will be 
accepted for an indefinite period. 

The Commission urges qualified persons to 
make application for these examinations. 
Full information and application blanks may 
be obtained from the secretary of the United 
States Civil Service Board at the post-office 
or custom-house in any city, or from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 





Teachers — Be Government File 


Clerks 


The United States Government needs hun- 
dreds of File Clerks. Examjnations are being 
held everywhere constantly. These are perma- 
nent positions, paying $1340 to $1640 and over 
a year. The hoursare short, the work pleasant, 
and a yearly vacation with full pay is allowed. 
All teachers who are interested, should write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept F227, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions open 





and free sample examination questions. 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Lilinois, 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 
departments. aintenance provided as well as an 


allowance each month. For further information write, 
Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, If. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


PLAYS How to e them, Di Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologs, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime! 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, : 

Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. For all ages and occasions. 


Large ca Free. Eve 
~ B, ~ 54. af 
T. &. ISON & CO. 


Women Make $200 a Month 


So Can You 
if you are properly trained. Numerous calls for 
any teachers at this splendid salary. Prepare 
or a good position by learning “How to Teach 
ely Grades” scientifically by correspondence. 
atalog. 
NELLE S.COOPER, Fountain City, Tenn. 
Specialist in Primary Teaching 


WE PAY CASH 


For School Books of All Publishers. Second- 

hand and New. Write for offer. 

The CHARLES T. POWNER CO., Booksellers 
37 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill, (Dept. L) 

STORES IN CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, and LOS ANGELES 







































and Rings loaned to Grammar, High, Sunda 
School and College class officers or faculty. 
Make sample selection from FREE catalog 
of 300 designs irom 20c to $20 eaeh. 





METAL ARTS CO. 
Dept. N. Rochester, N. Y, 














RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta Austin BLAISDELL and Mary Frances 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach ” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 65 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade |: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


For Grade il: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 75c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cents. 
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NEAR AND FAR STORIES (1920,) 80 cents 
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Whenever Mental Strain or 
Depression is Felt 


it is most refreshing and invigorating 
to sip aglass of cool water, containing 
a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate | 


The phos hates so necessary to brain power 
are supplied in an effective and agreeable 
form. Non-alcoholic, free from _habit- 


forming drugs, and immediately beneficial. 
Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Dear Teacher: 


We want you to use the PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHER during the remainder of the school 

ear, and we have therefore decided to send 
it to you for six months only. 


If you will let us do this, it will make friends 
ef us, and after you have taken the PRO- 
GRESSIVE TEACHER for six months, you 
will take it for the rest of the time. 


The price of the journal is $2.00 the year — 
ten issues— but we are going to send it to 
you six months for only one dollar. Get the 
mext issue. You will like it. 


Fill in the blank below, pin a dollar bill, 
money order, or check to it and return to us; 
we will send the PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 
to you until June, 1921. 

Very truly yours, 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 





PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing herewith $1.00, for 
which please send me PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHER until June, 1921. 








Hamilton’s 
Essentials of Arithmetic 


(In two or three books) 








make the young pupil realize that he really needs to 
learn his arithmetic lesson in order to keep count in 
his games, or to get the right change at the store, 
or to find out how much he earns when he does 
chores or odd jobs—in other words, practical problems 
are introduced from the very beginning. 


Every teacher will appreciate the freshness of the 
material in these books, the Oral Drills, the teaching 
of Short Methods, and the Drills for the Accuracy 
and Speed which modern business constantly demands. 


The Socialized Recitations which develop the little 
pupil’s resourcefulness and sense of responsibility are 
one of the best things in this series. 


Ask for Circulars 1809 and 1813; 
each shows specimen pages 
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to discontinue the copy 
going to your old address. 
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duction compels us to 

inate the giving of CUR- 
RENT issues as sample 
copies. A number 
will be sent free as sample. 
We aim to have PRIMARY 
EDUCATION printed and 
in the mails about the 15th 
of the month PRECED- 
ING publication. Wait un- 
til the first of the month be- 
fore writing about the non- 
receipt of your magazine. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION — Not “‘What does it cost?’ but *“‘Does it pay me?’’ 














Restraining the Individual Will 


N one of the court houses in Massachusetts there is 
this inscription, “Here speaketh the conscience of 
the state restraining the individual will.” 

It seems to me that inscription might as truly be placed 
on the walls of our schoolrooms, for that is just the business 
of the public school — to restrain the individual will. 

A child has little chance to learn this at home, from the 


very nature of the two relations. 

The child at home is an in- 
dividual and an autocrat. The 
more strongly marked are his 
characteristics the more auto- 
cratic he becomes, until often 
he is the ruling spirit, not only 
for his immediate family, but 
for all his fond relatives. 

In school the democratic side 
must be developed. He is 
there only one of a mass and 
must learn to respect the rights 
of others. Heretofore, his indi- 
vidual will has been everything; 
now the “conscience of the 
school” is everything and he 
must become subordinate to it. 

The more autocratic he has 
been at home, of course, the 
harder the lesson is for him to 
learn; but on the other hand, 
the more valuable member he 
becomes when once it is learned. 
Flabby-willed pupils are of no 
more benefit to the school than 
flabby-willed citizens are to 
the state. Therefore we teach- 
ers can take extra courage 
when the battle is hardest. 
The victory will be worth all it 
costs. 

Therefore, also, we teachers 
must see to it that “the con- 
science of the school” is of 
the best type. It is our strong- 
est force in discipline. Some 
of the ways in which the 
conscience of the school 


must speak restraining the individual will are as follows: 


1 The Child’s Relation to His Work 


He must do it whether he feels like it or not. 
do it as well as he can, and he must do it even if it seems 
hard and uninteresting. He has more or less followed his 
own whims at home as to the nature of the tasks he 
attempted, the way he did them, and the length of time 


Evelyn L. Taintor 
he stuck to it. 
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the Building 


He must Miss 





At school the requirements are for re- 
sults, regardless of personal feelings. 


2 The Child’s Relation to Other Children 

He is not “boss” at school. 
learn to be a good neighbor, not troublesome to those 
around him, or unduly noisy. In play he must be fair 


In his work time he must 


and yielding. He can’t always 
choose the game or have the 
best part. And he must not 
bully children who are younger 
or more timid than himself. 

All these, again, are the 
direct opposite of the “rules of 
the game” in many homes. 


3 The Child’s Relation to 
the General Rules of 
School Buildings 


He must obey them, even 
if they seem foolish to him. 
“My mother says it is all non- 
sense marching in and out. 
Why can’t I go as I please?” 
is a question asked every year. 
The rules against snowballing, 
stone throwing, bean blowers, 
etc., are all in this same class. 

The conscience ef the school 
must be for the most orderly 
and most safe way of living for 
so many children together. 
The individual will needs to be 
restrained in all these ways. 
The reason for this difference in 
administration needs to be 
pointed out plainly to many 
children who have never before 
considered anybody but them- 
selves. Under this head comes 
also respect for the rights of the 
other rooms in the building 
by reasonable quietness in play- 
ing games and orderly conduct. 


4 The Child’s Relation to the Other Teachers in 


First grade children often ask “Why do I have to mind 

? She isn’t my teacher.” 

to them that they are under the joint control of several 

teachers for the good of the building at large. This knowl- 

edge must work to develop a willingness not only to obey 
(Continued on page 61) 


It is a new idea 
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Making the Past Real IV 
By the Use of Sand-Tables 


Jennie L. Hendricks 
Principal of the Training School, State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 


HERE are two types of sand-tables which can be 
used to great advantages in history teaching in the 
lower grades: type one, when the materials used 

are simply collected, and type two, when the materials are 
made by the pupils. Both types serve equally well in 
visualizing history. Since type one consumes less time, 
it will probably be considered more feasible by the many 
teachers who find their programs already overcrowded. 
Type two, however, has the great advantage of providing 
handwork for the children in carrying out the project, 
and thereby making the school work more natural to pupils. 

In working out type one, we used for our subject “ Penn’s 
Treaty with the Indians.” It is interesting to see how 
rapidly children improve in reading when working out 
projects of this kind. The reason for this marked im- 
provement is obviously that they have a motive for getting 
the information which must be obtained largely from books. 

When enough reading had been done to make a start, 
we made a list of the materials which would be needed. 
(It is very important that the teacher remain in the back- 
ground in planning such work, otherwise the sand-table 
will be an expression of the teacher’s thoughts rather than 
those of the children.) ‘The next morning plenty of material 
to make a good start was brought in. From Quaker Oats 
boxes they had cut the figures representing William Penn 
and other Quakers. They brought several Indian figures, 
cut from papers and books. Colored pieces of cloth, beads, 
a wampum belt, canoes, wigwams, little hatchets, and 
sprigs from an old Christmas tree completed the list. 

Our next problem was to place these on the sand-table 
in their proper relation. As each child placed his con- 
tributions, the rest of the class stood around the table, 
suggesting and criticising when necessary. Our completed 
picture was arranged thus: 

At one corner, the largest sprig, for the Treaty Elm, 
was stuck into the sand. The children were much con- 
cerned because the time of the year did not permit of our 
getting an elm-tree sprig. Under this, arranged in a semi- 
circle, were the Quakers, William Penn in the foreground, 
and the Indian chiefs. The beads, colored cloth, etc., 
were placed in the center of the semi-circle. At the other 
end of the table were placed several sprigs, to represent a 
thick forest; beyond the forest the sand was cleared away, 
to represent a river, on the bank of which were wigwams 
and moored canoes. One glance at this picture told the 
whole story in a most vivid way. 

The children were very happy over the result and enjoyed 
nothing better than to be chosen to come up and tell the 
story which they had reproduced on the table. 

We decided to write a note of invitation to the teacher 
of History Methods in the Normal School to visit our room 
and see our production. In our language period we worked 
together and wrote the following letter. 


StaTE Norma ScHooLt, WorcEsTER, Mass, 


February 20, 1920 
My dear Mr. Brown 
We would like to have you come to our room to-morrow at two 
o’clock to see the sand-table we have made. 
, Your friends, 
THe FourtH GRADE 


During the writing period, this letter was copied by 
each member of the class and they chose the best one to 
be sent. 

When our visitor came, different children told the story 
in a most natural manner, not hesitating nor blundering, 


because they had a real story which they wanted to tell. 

Type two was used in working out our next sand-table, 
which came later in the year. We were studying the 
colonization of New Netherlands and decided that New 
Amsterdam on the sand-table would make an interesting 
project. By using glass over blue paper, the Hudson River 
was constructed. 





Hudson River 
















New Amsterdam 





The first things to be made were the buildings. A brief 
study of Dutch architecture, by consulting books and 
pictures, was carried on. Some planned to make large 
buildings to represent the meeting-houses, others smaller 
buildings, to represent the dwelling-houses. When each 
pupil had decided just how his building was to look, he 
got the materials ready and went to work constructing 
this in his own way — this being his own problem. Many 
varieties of construction were used throughout the class 
to obtain the same result. 

For example, some cut out their materials in this way: 


Gable 








Side 











End 
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Roof 











Hinges then had to be made to hold these parts together. 

Others planned theirs with gable and end complete in 
one piece, showing a little more skill in planning. 

Some showed more thought, by putting flaps on each 
section: 


| 
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The best planned ones were all made in two pieces, 
which required pasting the roof and one end only. 

Some colored theirs before pasting them together, others 
waited until theirs were put together and had difficulty 
in drawing and coloring the tiles. When these were 
completed, a lesson was given to the discussion of them, 
deciding why the planning of some was much better than 

others. 
“a. discovered from their reading and pictures that the 
Dutch put the date of the building of their houses over the 
door. They learned, also, that knockers were sometimes 
used on the doors. These details were all reproduced. 

A few windmills were necessary. What child has reached 
the fourth grade who cannot make a windmill! Here we 
found no difficulty. 

The children decided that the next articles needed were 
a number of cannons, for in the pictures they had seen them 
in New Amsterdam, and from their reading they had learned 
that cannens were ready for use when the English came. 
These were simply made; a paper cylinder was pasted on 
a paper carriage: 














Roll for cylinder 











PIOT 


Plot 


Cannon carriage 











Everything was now ready, with the exception of a Dutch 
flag. They had read that when the English came, they 
hauled down the Dutch and put up the English flag. 
Considerable searching had to be dene before a picture of 
the flag could be found. But when it was found, colored 
paper and cardboard were soon put together to make a 
flag on a staff which could be properly erected. 

After these materials were completed they were placed 
upon the sand-table. Here they told many stories: the 
coming of Henry Hudson, the fur traders, life in New 
Amsterdam, Peter Stuyvesant and the coming of the 
English, etc. In telling of Peter Stuyvesant, they often 
dramatized the story. At recess time the children were 
using stilts to play with. After we had read the story of 
the coming of the English, I discovered the children in the 
yard, using only one stilt apiece. They put their knees 
where the foot is usually placed and were playing that they 
were Peter Stuyvesant, the stilt his wooden leg. We then 
played the story in the schoolroom. 

In all these history projects, the accounts of which have 
appeared from time to time in this paper, under the general 
subject of “Making the Past Real,” the endeavor has been 
made to make the children enjoy history. A large part 
of that which we teach is forgotten, many facts are entirely 
gone from the minds of the pupils soon after they have been 
taught. If, then, our history teaching has consisted chiefly 
in drilling upon facts or simply “hearing history lessons” 
which are soon forgotten, our time and that of the children 
has been all but wasted. If, on the other hand, it has been 
possible for us to instill in these children a genuine love for 
the subject, a desire and habit for reading history, we shall 
have, in a measure, accomplished that end for which our 
schools were established; to make better, nobler, and truer 
American citizens. 





Mother’s Sunbeams 


Mother says that sunny ways 

Are bound to bring us sunny days. 
No matter how hard it rains without, 
There’s really nothing to cry about. 


For in rainy spells, if our hearts are cheery, 

Our days are bright, however dreary; 

And Mother says, when the day is done, 
“You’ve been my sunbeams, every one.” 


— Mary Kinsley Best 
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Projects for Primary Grades 








A Second Grade Project 


Lucile Hazard 


This is a 2B Project. The houses are made of clay 
and thatched with palm leaves. Canoes, bridges of sticks, 
which are movable in case of danger, add to the work. 
The bits of fish-nets, stone implements, and trees were 
brought from home. Silent reading lessons were put upon 
slips of paper. These gave information about the Lake 
Dwellers. 


Topic 
The Lake Dwellers 


Teacher’s Aim 

To let the children imagine the problem of the primitive 
people who wished to establish a home away from enemies 
and to find a place where there was material for a home and 
food to eat. 


Division of Subject Matter 


I The Country: Mountains, Lakes, Trees 
II The Enemies: Wild animals 
Ill The Home 

a Situation 
1 Close to shore 
2 Near forest 
3 Set upon'piles in lake 

6 Construction 
1 Circular, made of wood and mud 
2 Thatched with leaves and branches 


3 Trap door through which refuse was thrown 


into lake © 
4 Log ladders, movable 


Material Presented to Pupils 


Chapter I, The People, and Chapter II, The Home, 
from Lodrix’s “The Little Lake Dwellers.” 


Method 


I Work Done at School 
a Model mountains and lakes upon sand tables or 
in the yard 
b Make a house of clay and thatch it with palm 
leaves 


II Work Done at Home 

a Make twig ladders and bring them to schoel 

b Sew canoes from palm bark and place them im the 
lake 

c Cut sheep, goat, reindeer from brown paper — 
Bring them to school and cover the patterns with 
clay 

d Make hammers of twigs and stones 


Use of Project 


I Drawing of various objects showing life of Lake 
Dwellers 


Il Language 
a Make up conversation between two lake dwellers 
b Print with rubber stamps simple stories ‘from 
these conversations 
c Make up a code of conduct for Lake Dwellers 
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Good Americans Series | 


Gertrude Chandler Warner 


ANY teachers are doubtless familiar with the new 

$5,000 Prize Code of Morals for American children. 

As the Elementary Code stands, however, it is much 

too old for First Grade, with such surprising results that I 
am passing along the general plan to other teachers. 

The Code as it was originally written by W. J. Hutchins, 
of Oberlin, consists of ten Laws. These are admirably 
suited to all elementary grades above the third. But the 
Law of Loyalty, for instance, is rather vague for six-year- 
olds, so I selected only five of the ten Laws, and developed 
them in very simple form, with the aid of two paper dolls 
and their accessories. 

I was amazed to find after two lessons, that the children 
enjoyed their Good American lessons more than any other 
stories, and I instantly attributed their interest to the use of 
the paper dolls, which made the abstract truths concrete. 
The dolls, Billy Bumps and Dolly Dingle, drawn by Mrs. 
Drayton, can be found in back numbers of the Pictorial 
Review. If these are not obtainable, almost any very at- 
tractive paper dolls may be used. My children, if given 
their choice of “The Three Bears,” “The Pancake,” or 
“Billy Bumps,” would invariably choose Billy Bumps. 


The daily program consists of: 


1 A story told by the teacher during the opening 15 
minutes, illustrated by the paper dolls, Billy Bumps and 
Dolly Dingle, who act out the story. 

2 This leads up to the first period of seat-work, which is 
almost invariably done as follows: 


Silhouette patterns of gray drawing-paper are provided 
for each day’s drawing. The children trace around the edge, 
fill in the lines, and color — making as many of the draw- 
ings astheycan. This should occupy one 15-minute period. 
The illustrations are usually made on Standard Arithmetic 
paper, cut in halves. 

3 The second period of seat-work is devoted to copying 
the story in a shortened form from the board. Wide-ruled 
yellow writing paper is cut on the middle line for the daily 
writing, and both sides are used. 

4 Sometimes the topic of the day can be used in the 
Game, Song, Writing Lesson, Reading and Number Work 
periods. 


I have included in this general outline: 


The morning story in its entirety. 

The outline of the silhouette patterns. 

The wording of the blackboard story for copying. 
Directions for the Games when necessary. 

List of materials required. 


or wWNe 


Each teacher will need to modify and elaborate the plan 
for her own use. As First Grade children are not able to 
write at the opening of school, this Series is not designed to 
begin until the Winter Term. 

The five subjects treated are as follows: 


Heatta A Good American is Well. (Six days.) 


Setr-Controt A Good American Makes Himself Mind. 
(Four days.) 
are A Good American Keeps his Promise. (Two 
ys.) 
Goop WorKMANsHIP A Good American Does his Work 
Well. (One day.) 
Kinpness A Good American is Kind. (Two days.) 


The Series as presented in Prmmary EDUCATION covers 
about three weeks. These lessons need not be consecutive, 
but it would be well to group the Health material. 


HEALTH 


Program for the First} Day 


Materials required: 
1 Billy Bumps paper doll. 
2 Brown and white suit, hat. 
3 Book-covers of fancy wall paper, nine inches tall by seven inches 


wide. 
4 Hektographed book-titles for children to color. (Pattern given) 


Teacher’s Story 
(Introduction) 


Billy Bumps was a little boy six years old. (Take paper 
doll out of book, which will hereafter serve as his house.) 
He was in the First Grade in school. One day he got out 
of bed and put on his brown suit and white blouse, and tied 
his shoes in a big bow, and went down to breakfast. (Put 
on suit.) After breakfast he put on his coat and green hat 
and went to school. (Do so, and walk doll to edge of desk.) 

Now, Billy Bumps could not read very well, but when he 
sat down in his little front seat, he saw something new on the 
board. (Seat doll.) He saw three words, and he could 
read two of them! See if you can read the first two words. 
(Write on board, A Good American.) 

There were twenty-eight children in Billy Bumps’ room. 
How many have weinourroom? (Children answer twenty- 
eight.) So Billy Bumps’ teacher said, “We are going to 
have twenty-eight Good Americans in our room, and I 
want to tell you what you have to do to be a Good American. 
Now, Billy Bumps may come out and stand beside me. 
(Stand doll up.) Here is a little boy who is going to be a 
Good American. Suppose one day Billy Bumps begins to 
feel sick. Billy Bumps, play youaresick. (Lay doll down.) 
You can’t do very much to be a Good American, can you? 
You can’t go to school, and you can’t help Mother, and you 
can’t shovel snow, and you couldn’t even wave a flag if there 
was a parade.. So you ought to be Well, to be a Good 
American. You ought to stand up very straight (stand 
doll up), and be very strong indeed.’ 

Then the teacher let Billy Bumps sit down again. (Seat 
doll.) And she let her children do just what I am going to 
let you do. They all said together, ‘‘A Good American is 
Well,” and then they began to think what keeps a little boy 
well. You may say, it all together, A Good American is 
Well. Now think, twenty-eight children, what you have 
to do to keep well. (Children will probably not suggest 
logical steps, except, perhaps, eating. Briefly suggest exer- 
cise and air, food, water, cleanliness, and sleep, as follows:) 

See Billy Bumps’ rosy cheeks? What makes them red? 
Because he is outdoors in the fresh air. That is the first 
thing. Billy Bumps’ teacher let her children make the 
numbers on the board. So Richard may come and make a 
figure 1. And that will be Air. (Write Air.) 

Then see how hard and round his cheeks are. And how 
fat and rosy his hands and knees are. What makes them 
fat and hard? Because he eats good food. Roy may came 
and make a 2. And 2 will be Eating. (These words are 
chosen with regard to the children’s ability to read them.) 

Now see Billy Bumps’ bright eyes! Not sleepy at all 
—wide-awake! What makes that? Because he sleeps all 
night. Mary, makea 3. And 3 will be Sleep. 

Don’t you think Billy Bumps looks clean? If he had on 
a dirty suit and had dirty hands and teeth, it might make 

him sick. He is well because he keeps clean, and has a bath 
often. Doris may makea4. And 4 will be Washing. 
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Now, you never would guess 5. Billy Bumps drinks 
Water — 8 glassesa day. Milicent may makea 5. And 5 
will be Water. There are only five little easy things. You 
may read them with me. 

Billy Bumps’ teacher showed her twenty-eight children 
the Good American books they were going to make. They 
were like this: I have twenty-eight book covers for my 
twenty-eight children. (Pass covers and titles.) First see 
what color your cover is, and color the letters some color 
which you think would look well with it. Do you see the 
empty line? Write your name there. Color the back- 
ground lightly, all around the large letters. 


(To be copied from the board) 


Here is my Good American Book. It is pretty. Do you like it? 

Billy Bumps made a book like mine. He was a Good American. 

He tried to keep well. Here is Billy Bumps. (Children draw doll 
free-hand.) 


Seat Work for Introductory Story 


Cutting pictures from magazines always delights children, 
but is likely to give the appearance of disorder. Therefore 
the last 15 minutes of any afternoon may be given to the 
cutting out of illustrations for the Introductory Health 
story. Ifa teacher feels competent to manage this for seat 
work while classes are being taught, more time can be de- 
voted to it. 

Give each child an old magazine and scissors. Give these 
directions. 

“Look through your magazine carefully and snip out a 
picture of anything that makes you well and strong. Snip 
out pictures of good things to eat, tooth-brushes, tooth- 
paste, soap, children playing outdoors, beds and bath-tubs. 
When you have a little pile of things, cut them all out care- 
fully. Some other time we will paste them on a large sheet 
of white paper.” 

Hang up completed page for children to look at, as there 
are too many elements in the idea of Health for children to 
carry in their minds. When children go home, ask them to 
make more pages at home. This occupation has proved 
very acceptable to parents of unmanageable boys. 


Program for the Second Day 


Care of Teeth 
Materials required: 
~ 1 ‘Billy Bumps and suit. 
2 © Patterns of tooth-brush. 


Pi aeons 


3 Patterns of tooth-paste. 
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4 Sample tubes of paste, if desired. 


Teacher’s Story 


Billy Bumps had twenty white teeth. (Showdoll.) You 
cannot see them, because his mouth is shut. One day he 
dressed himself and went to school. And what do you 
think he found on his desk? A cunning little white tooth- 
brush, like this! (Show pattern of child’s brush.) 

His teacher said, “‘ Now I am going to show you how to do 
the first thing to keep well. You must keep your teeth 
white and clean. How many of my twenty-eight children 
have a tooth-brush at home?”? And almost every one in 
Billy Bumps’ room had brushes. 

How many of my twenty-eight children have a brush at 
home? How many know how many times a day you ought 
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to use it?. Ishall have totell you. You should use it three 
times a day! Count on your fingers, 1,2,3. Now Billy 
Bumps knew that already, but I am afraid he forgot it quite 
often. But he happened to look across the aisle at a little 
friend of his, Peter, who had to stay out of school very often 
because he was sick. And Billy looked at Peter’s teeth. 
They were all black and queer. Some were broken and 
some had fallen out, and Peter looked very badly when he 
opened his mouth. 

Billy Bumps began to think how terrible it would be if 
his twenty little white teeth grew black like Peter’s. So 
he made up his mind to brush his twenty white teeth after 
he ate, even if his mother forgot to tell him. 

Then he heard his teacher say, “Each little boy and girl 
has. two friends. This is one friend, Mr. Tooth-brush 
(hold up brush), and here is the other, Mrs. Paste (hold up 
tube of paste). Now Billy Bumps may come and stand by 
me. Take the brush in one hand, and the paste in the other. 
Now see the Three Friends: Billy Bumps, Mr. Tooth- 
brush, and Mrs. Paste!”’ 

Then Billy went back to his seat. (Seat doll.) Now all 
my twenty-eight children play you have Mr. Tooth-brush 
in this hand, and Mrs. Paste in this hand. You may all 
stand up. Dip Mr. Tooth-brush in water. Shake him. 
Squeeze Mrs. Paste. Now brush your front teeth with big 
circles. Now your back teeth that do all the work —big 
circles! Now the inside, where all the little pieces of meat 


like to hide! Now rinse your mouth. Now rinse Mr. - 


Tooth-brush. Now play our twenty white teeth are all 
clean. When you go home you can really get them clean, 
with a real Mr Brush, so you will be well. 

When Billy Bumps went home, he hunted for his two 
friends. (Make doll hunt.) He.put some real paste on 
his brush, and brushed and brushed. Mrs. Bumps heard 
the brushing noise in the bathroom, and she hurried in to 
see what Billy Bumps was doing. Billy Bumps told her 
he was trying to keep well and strong. So Mrs. Bumps 
patted him on this cheek (do so), and then she patted him 
on that cheek, and called him her Good American. 

Now, you may all look at the board and see the Three 
Friends. Who is this? Mr. Tooth-brush. Who is this? 
Mrs. Paste. Now when you draw this picture, children, do 
not draw Billy Bumps. Draw a picture of yourself. So 
Marjorie will draw Mr Tooth-brush, Mrs. Paste, and Mar- 
jorie, all taking hold of hands. Weston will draw Mr. 
Tooth-brush, Mrs. Paste, and Weston, all taking hold of 
hands. If you have curly hair like Virginia’s, draw curly 
hair. If you have a new blue necktie like Roderic’s, draw 
a blue necktie. 

Read what this blackboard story says, with me: 


(To be copied from the board) 


Billy Bumps had twenty little white teeth. I have twenty little 
white teeth. I will try to brush them three times a day. I will brush 
them round and round, like this: 


Teach Dental Hygiene Song, to the tune of “Tramp, 
tramp, tramp.” 


(Chorus reprinted by permission of the World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.) 


Twenty baby teeth they grow, 

Ten above and ten below; 

What they’re for I’m sure we do not have to tell. 
If we brush them well each day, 

We will keep the holes away. 

Then we all will be so happy, strong and well. 


CHorvuUs 


Scrub, scrub, scrub, are words of warning, 
Keep all the grinders shining bright, 

Use your powder, brush and paste, 
There’s no time to lose or waste, 

Keep them clean by brushing 

Morning, Noon and Night. 
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Colgate & Co. will send any teacher enough sample tubes 
of paste for all her pupils. These may be given as a reward 
to the children who brush their teeth three times in one day 
with paste or clear water. 


Program for the Third Day 


Food 
Materials required: 
Any ripe fruit. 
Empty cereal box. 
Paper doll. *4-- 
Pattern of half-pint milk bottles. 
Outline patterns of fruits. 


Teacher’s Story 


Now, we decided that the thing which made Billy Bumps 
fat and rosy and well, was Eating. And, of course, some 
things will make you sick instead of well. This is the story 
of how Billy Bumps learned what things to eat. 

One day Billy Bumps’ cousin Jimsy came to visit him for 
two weeks. Jimsy was very thin and pale, and he cried 
almost all the time, although he was six years old. The 
first morning he said, “I want a cup of coffee. 

Mrs. Bumps said, “Oh, dear, no, Jimsy! Coffee is not 
good for children!” And she gave him a beautiful ripe pear 
like this: (Show real fruit.) The pear was very good, and 
Jimsy ate it all up. 

Then Jimsy said, “I want a piece of pie,” Mrs, Bumps 
said, “Oh, dear, no, Jimsy! Pie is not good for breakfast.” 
And she gave him a big blue saucer of corn-flakes, and 
poured milk on top. (Pour milk from paper bottle.) The 
corn-flakes tasted very good, so Jimsy ate them all up. 

Then he said, “I want a frankfurt.” Mrs. Bumps said 
“Oh, dear, no, Jimsy! Frankfurts are not good for any- 
body!” And she gave him a soft boiled egg, dropped on a 
slice of toast. The egg was very good, and Jimsy ate it all 
up. 
Then he said, “I want another egg,” But Mrs. Bumps 
said, “Oh, dear, no, Jimsy! You have had enough break- 
fast. Wait until dinner. Then you shall have a piece of 
roast beef, like the little pig who went to market. You 
shall have a baked potato. You shall have all the lettuce 
and string beans you want. And you shall have a pink cup 
full of custard with cocoanut on top.” 

Then Billy Bumps said, “ Mother, let me tell Jimsy what 
we can have for supper!” Mrs. Bumps said, “Very well, 
Billy Bumps.” , 

So Billy Bumps said, “We can have cocoa, Jimsy, in a 
little brown teapot — and buttered toast, and baked apple 
and cream!” 

Then Jimsy said, “Can’t I ever have soda when I stay 
with you? Orice-cream? Orcandy? Or peanuts?” 

And Billy Bumps laughed, “Ho! ho! ho! Yes, you can 
have ice-cream for dessert every Sunday, but not between 
meals. Then we have three pieces of candy after dinner on 
Wednesdays, but not between meals. Then we have pea- 
nuts for supper on Saturdays, but never between meals. 
But we never drink soda. I’d rather have cocoa, anyway.” 

Now, when Jimsy went home to his mother fat and rosy, 
his mother said, “ Jimsy, what have you been eating? You 
look so strong and well!” 

And Jimsy said, “I ate just what Billy Bumpsate. And 
I never cry now. I think it must have been the frankfurts 
that made me cry.” - 
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Now, we will play a game. I shall try to catch you. 
Every time I ask a question, you children wait a minute 
and think what the answer is. When you get the answer 
right, you may come and stand by me in a line. 


The questions: 

Is a pear good to eat for breakfast? 

Is every kind of fruit good for breakfast? 
Is coffee good for children to drink? 

Is milk good for children to drink? 

Is cocoa good for children to drink? 

Is soda good for children to drink? 

Is pie good for breakfast? 

Is a Frankfurt good for you? 

Is cereal and milk good for you? 


COnNoorh whe 


Now, think hard! If you get this one right, we will clap 
for you. 

10 Is Candy ever good for you? We will clap for 
Dorothy. We will clap three times, because three pieces of 
candy right after dinner will be good for you. 

Now, you may all sit down, and I will give you each a 
pattern of some kind of fruit. When you see the picture it 
will make you think that fruit is very good for you. Color 
it very carefully. 


(To be copied from the board) 


Billy JBumps ate fruit. So did Jimsy. So do I. [ like apples, 
pears, and oranges. Coffee is not good for me. I will drink}milk. I 
will be well. 


Additional Seat Work 


Let the children cut pictures of food from magazines. 
Remind them not to cut out cups of coffee. Tell them they 
may cut out three pieces of candy if they will remember not 
to eat it between meals. Remind them, just before cutting, 
of eggs, milk, fruit, vegetables, cereals, and bread and butter. 
If no time can be devoted to this, give each child a sheet of 
foolscap and ask them to do it at home. 


Program for the Fourth Day 


Air and Exercise 
Materials required:} 
Paper doll; 
Circle patterns, one inch in diameter, for balls, dumb-bells and hoop} 














Dumb> 
bell 


Hoop Ball 


One Saturday, I am sorry to say, Billy Bumps was cross. 
He doesn’t look so now, does he? Well, it wasn’t very long 
before he got all over it and this is how it happened. 

Billy Bumps was whining around and fussing. He just 
walked around kicking the chairs and feeling very, very 
cross. Mrs. Bumps said, “Billy Bumps. I never, never 
saw yousocross! What have you been doing this morning?’ 
Billy Bumps said, “I haven’t been doing anything!” 
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Then Mrs. Bumps said, “I think that is just what the 
trouble is. You have been in the house all day doing 
nothing. You haven’t even been breathing!” 

“Oh, yes, Mother!” said Billy Bumps, laughing. “I 
have breathed all the time. If I hadn’t I should be dead 
by now.” 

“But you haven’t breathed enough, or you wouldn’t be 
a cross, cross Billy Bumps. You must have taken little 
baby breaths like this: not a single breath has gone way 
down here, as it should. Now, here is a new ball. You 
get Jimsy and get on your things, and go out doors this 
very minute!” 

So Billy Bumps giggled and took the new ball. It was all 
colors like this one on the board. He ran to find Jimsy. 
They put on their hats and coats (do so), and went out in 
the yard. 

Billy Bumps threw the ball against the barn, and Jimsy 
tried to catch it. Then Jimsy threw it, and Billy tried to 
catch it. Before one minute Billy Bumps was breathing 
air way down to his waist, here. All my children show me 
if you can breathe like that, all together, a very deep 
breath! Now, try it again, the way Jimsy had to breathe 
while he was playing. That is very good. Now, try 
breathing the way Billy Bumps breathed before he 
went out. Take little short, weak baby breaths. Don’t 
let any of them go below here. (Touch doll’s chest.) 
Breathe that way ten times — very short little breaths, 
remember. Now, don’t you feel tired? Pretty soon you 
would begin to feel cross if you kept that up. 

Well, Billy Bumps and Jimsy played ball until Jimsy 
happened to see two hoops hanging up on the barn, and 
then they rolled hoop. They went up the street past the 
house where Billy Bumps’ Uncle Tom lived. His window 
was open. Billy Bumps shouted, “Hoo-hoo!” and Uncle 
Tom came to the window. 

“What are you doing, Uncle Tom?” said Billy Bumps. 

“Breathing,” said Uncle Tom. 

“Do you have to do that?” asked Jimsy. 

“T guess I do, sonny,” said Uncle Tom. “If I didn’t, 
I shouldn’t be Captain of the foot-ball team.” 

Uncle Tom had something in his hand. It looked like 
this: (Point to dumb-bell on the board.) 

“What is that?” asked Jimsy. 

“That is a dumb-bell,” said Uncle Tom. “You boys 
come up the back stairs and I’ll give you some exercises.” 

So they ran as fast as they could up to Uncle Tom’s room. 
Uncle Tom gave them each a pair of dumb-bells, and 
counted five times up and five times down. Then he 
counted five times out, and five times in. By this time 
they were all breathing like foot-ball Captains. 

“Come up and see me any Saturday,” said Uncle Tom. 
“That will keep you from getting cross.” 

Now, Harry may be Uncle Tom. All the others may 
stand. You can play you are Billy Bumps, or Jimsy, 
either one. Pretend you have a dumb-bell in each hand. 
Harry may count for you, five times up, and five times down. 
Next time, James may be Uncle Tom. You may all sit 
down. 

Look at this a minute. (Show circle pattern.) This 
— a circle, but it will make a great many things. What 

ill it make in this story? The ball. What else? The 
hoop. What else? The dumb-bell. You may draw the 
one you like to play best, or you may draw them all. 


(To be copied from board) 


Billy Bumps was cross. He did not know why. I know why. 
He did not get air. So he went out to play. He played ball, hoop, 
and dumb-bell. Then the was all right. 1 am going to try it. 


Program for Fifth Day 
Water Drinking 


White paper for folding paper drinking cup. 
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6 Glasses of water a day 
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Directions for Folding Paper Cup 


Take paper 5 inches by 8. Fold lengthwise along center. 
Let fold act as base of cup. 

Fold left end up diagonally. 

Fold right end up in the same way. 

Turn cup over and fold down ends. 

Run two fingers inside the cup and slip ends inside. 
Press side seams to open cup. Drink at the top of the side 
seam. 


Teacher’s Story 


The first thing Billy Bumps does when he comes down 
the stairs to breakfast (walk doll down stairs) is to go to 
his place at the table, and get his glass of water. He is so 
very thirsty that he drinks it all up, the very first thing. 
Then he plays around until Mrs Bumps calls him to break- 
fast. And he always finds his tumbler filled again. Here 
is a little paper tumbler for Billy Bumps. You can count 
the times he drinks it full in one day. See if we can count 
eight times. How many has Billy Bumps had so far? 
One before breakfast, and one at breakfast. Two. So I 
will put on the board, 1, 2. 

After Billy Bumps gets to school, what is the first chance 
he has to get a drink? Recess. That is right. The 
teachers know that children need a drink, so that is one 
reason why they have recess. Billy Bumps goes right for 
a drink before he begins to play. (Let doll drink from 
paper tumbler.) How many glasses now? (Put down 3.) 
When Billy Bumps gets home he has a glass with his dinner. 
How many now? (Put down 4.) 

What chance has Billy Bumpsintheafternoon? Recess. 
(Put down 5.) Then after school, Billy Bumps plays hard 
outdoors, and gets very thirsty so he runs in and gets another 
drink. How many now? (Put down 6.) When do you 
think he gets his seventh drink? That is right —at supper. 
(Put down 7.) And the last drink for the day comes when 
Billy Bumps is all in bed (lay doll down) and Mrs. Bumps 
comes in with another glass. So Billy Bumps drinks that, 
and that makes eight, doesn’t it? (Put down 8.) 

Would it hurt Billy Bumps if he had some more in the 
night? No, it would be good for him. So Mrs. Bumps 
puts a tumbler right by his bed, so if he wakes up and is 
thirsty, he can reach it. c 

Now there is one thing that might hurt Billy Bumps ifjhe 
drank water this way. Supposing Jimsy took a drink here. 
Then Peter — that little boy with the black teeth, you 
remember — took a drink here. And then Billy Bumps 
took a drink too. If Jimsy had a cold, Peter and Billy 
Bumps might catch it. And you know Peter had bad teeth? 
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Billy Bumps might find his teeth beginning to get black. So 
everyone ought to drink out of his own tumbler. 

One day Mrs. Bumps took Billy on a long automobile 
ride. He was very thirsty, so Mrs. Bumps said they would 
stop at a well. When they saw a well the car stopped and 
Billy Bumps found a tin dipper hanging by the well. 

Mrs. Bumps said, “Wait a minute, Billy Bumps. Don’t 
drink out of that dipper. Somebody else has been drinking 
out of it.” 

So Mrs. Bumps took a piece of paper like this, and folded 
it like this, and made a little paper cup for Billy. 

“Nobody ever drank out of that,” said Billy Bumps, 
“because it’s just made for me.” So he drank all he wanted 
and then threw the cup away. 

There is one more thing that might hurt Billy Bumps 
drinking water. It did hurt him once, when he was a little 
boy four years old and didn’t know any better. He went 
to visit another little boy, and a little girl gave them each a 
glass of ice-water. There were big pieces of ice in each 
glass, and Billy Bumps was so thirsty that he drank it 
right down. When he got home he had a very bad pain in 
his stomach, so he never did it again. 

I will give you each a little tumbler pattern. How many 
tumblers do you think I want you to draw, Elizabeth? 
Why? Eightisright. Puta 1 in the first glass, and a 2 in 
the next, just as you see it on the board. When you see 
that picture of eight glasses of water, what will it make you 
do? 


(To,be copied from the board) 
Here are 8 glasses of water. It is not ice water. I like water. I 


will try to drink 8 glassesa day. It will be good forme. Iam going 
to make a little paper cup. I will take it home. 


Program for Sixth Day 


Sleep and Cleanliness 
Materials required 
P. do 
Pattern, size cf a domino, for cake of soap, and bed. 
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Teacher’s Story 


Billy Bumps did another thing that helped him to be a 
Good American. Every Saturday night, Mrs. Bumps gave 
him his middle-sized cake of white soap and a towel and a 
wash-cloth. And Billy Bumps took his own bath. He 
turned on the hot water in the tub, and then the cold water, 
till it was just right. 

Now, Saturday night was not the only night. Every 
Wednesday night he took his white soap, and took another 
bath. Sometimes when Billy Bumps was dirty, he took 
a bath on Monday night, too. In summer he took a bath 
every night. ‘ t 

One day Billy Bumps caught a cold. Listen and see if 
you can tell how he caught it. Do you remember Peter, 
who had bad teeth? Well, Peter did not know as much 
about washing his hands as Billy Bumps did. He was not 
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an American. So sometimes he came to school without 
washing his hands and face at all. Sometimes his fingers 
were black. Well, it was on one of those days when Peter 
did not wash his hands that Billy Bumps caught cold. 

Peter came to school with a bad cold and a sore throat. 
He came to school with his hands dirty and his finger-nails 
dirty. And Billy Bumps took hold of Peter’s hands to 
play a game, then Billy Bumps put his hand up to his mouth 
and caught Peter’s cold. How did he do it? 

That is why Peter ought to have washed his hands, and 
why Billy Bumps ought to wash his hands. Is there any 
other reason? Yes, it makes you look very much better 
to be clean. 

Do you think you can remember two stories about Billy 
Bumps to-day? This story has been about his middle-sized 
cake of soap, and how he washed his hands. The other 
story is about how he goes to sleep. 

Every night Billy Bumps listens to the clock. It strikes 
seven. (Tap bell 7 times.) Billy says, “No, I needn’t go 
to bed yet.” Then pretty soon it strikes 1 all alone, for 
half past seven. Then Billy Bumps says,” All right, 
Mother, I am going to bed.” 

So he goes upstairs and takes off his suit (do so), and gets 
washed and gets into bed. (Lay doll down.) His mother 
covers him up (put paper sheet over doll), and gives him a 
drink, and says “Good night, Billy Bumps.” 

You may say, “Good night, Billy Bumps.” Now, the 
next time the clock strikes, Billy hears what it says. It 
says eight. (Ring 8.) But the next time he does not hear 
it. Why? What do you think it strikes? Now, you may 
all be Billy Bumps, and I will make the clock strike nine. 
Put your heads down and go to sleep. You do not hear the 
clock strike nine. You are fast asleep. You do not hear 
ten either, or 11, or 12, or 1, 2,3, 4,5,or6. Butnow listen! 
I will ring 7, and you wake up and rub your eyes and stretch. 
(Ring 7.) Wake up slowly. Do not jump up the minute 
you wake up. Billy Bumps lies still and stretches his arms. 
Then, at quarter past seven, he gets up and dresses. You 
see he has slept ten hours. He knows that every Good 
American Boy is in bed by eight o’clock anyway, and never 
lies abed after eight o’clock in the morning. 


Look at this little pattern. You can make a picture for 
both stories with this patern. First it can be Billy Bumps’ 
middle-sized cake of soap. Make cakes of soap on one side 
of your paper. Put the letters on the soap just as you see 
it on the board: SOAP. 

Now, on the other side do you suppose you could make 
this pattern intoa bed? Put on thetegsand the headboard 
and footboard. What will a bed make you think of? 


(To be copied from the board) 


Billy Bumps is a good American. He has a big cake of soap. He 
is clean. I am clean, too. He goes to bed. He sleeps ten hours, 
He does not stay up late. I will sleep, too. 
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The January Project 
ae - Florence A. Powell 
(Book rights reserved) 


Seat Work 


K The child who employs his hands intelligently in the schoolroom, 
in due proportion, is satisfying one of the most powerful interests 
within him. — John Dewey 


When a teacher, by reason of inspiration or good training, brings 
to her children the right thing, they respond so freely and fully, that 


half in ecstasy and half in despair, she. exclaims, “Why cannot they 


be always like this?” If they could, the millennium would indeed 
be here, ushered in by an army of perfect teachers. — John Dewey 


This article is not really a project, but no project is 
complete without the principles laid down here. Educative 
Seat Work plays a far greater part in the day’s program 
than many, many teachers believe. We know the minutés 
the children spend in work directly with the teacher are 
profitable, but what about the time when children are 
working alone? Our daily programs do not call for an 
Educative Seat Work Period, nevertheless every primary 
grade has over one or two or four a day. 

Educative Seat Work means exactly what it says: seat 
work, or work done at seats, must aid in EpucaTion. The 
old idea of keeping children busy has long passed out of 
fashion. Children are not satisfied just to be busy. Their 
standards have been raised as to the type of work they do, 
so the work at the desks or tables not only must be planned 
on the part of the teacher, but must have direct application 
to the work being done in the room and be of such a nature 
that the child gains a wonderful store-house of imagination 
and information. 

“Skill in management consists in placing the child as 
far as possible in positions where the good instincts and 
tendencies have free expression.” How many cases of 
discipline would never have happened if the child had been 
placed in the proper position, that is,'with the work planned 
so he is able-to solve the problem not too easily and that 
he works under the best of conditions. 

Let us take the type of material to be used in the first 
three grades. Inch sticks enter your mind. Perhaps for 
some children they would have had a far more profitable 
time at school if inch sticks had never been invented. 
How easy to say, “Here, children, are your trays of sticks; 
make whatever you wish.” Yes, it is fine if, once in a great 
while, the children are given an opportunity to design 
and construct original work, but not every day or twice a 
day. 
Letter cards and word cards are overdone, the child so 
often need not think; and what is the value of any lesson 
if the element of thinking be omitted? So the material 
should be correlated with what we are doing in the main 
issues of the work. For instance, pictures, scissors, art 
paper, clay, colored beads, blocks, crayons, pencil and paper, 
phonetic cards to build families and words, magazines from 
which to cut pictures, Mother Goose pictures and rhymes, 
sewing, weaving, and many, many other useful articles. 

It has always seemed to me that the seat work was 
so often the “clinching” work; that is, when the child has 
the time to think it over and over by himself, or write it 
over, and by this repetition it becomes more firmly fixed 
in his mind. 

First of all, the habit of neatness must be developed. 
If a child is permitted to scatter his material, tear, cut or 
soil the work given him, in time he will not be able to work 
alone. The seat work material is valuable. It has taken 
hours sometimes on the part of the teacher to prepare, so 
should be handled with care. A child must become in- 
dustrious; if not, the work is either too simple or too 
difficult. Then perhaps the work isn’t interesting. Re- 


member, teachers, any lesson can become a “high light” 
if it is presented in the proper and attractive manner. 

Have a great variety of seat work. Put some away for 
a period of time, so that when you do bring it out again it 
has regained its freshness for the child. 

Seat work is ever changing. Of course, there are some 
types always needed; for instance, the alphabet, names 
of the months, days of the week, animals, etc., so a teacher 
is constantly at work making and planning new work that 
keeps her interested in her work and progressive. 

Don’t have showy seat work. “Attractive” and“‘showy” 
are two entirely different words as to meaning. Seat work 
should not be expensive; it must be within the reach of 
the teacher teaching her first year, as well as the teacher 
of many years of experience. The magazines, backs of 
tablets, colored papers afford us plenty of material. 


Suggestions for Educational Seat Work 


1 Alphabet Book 

Pictures from magazines and cut-out or printed or 
written letters. 
2 Cuttings of illustrations for alphabet book. 
3 Speller 
4 Art paper folded, heavier art paper for cover; sew 
together and from newspaper cut words you know or can 
spell and paste in book. 

Book of the family 

From magazines cut pictures — father, mother, sister, 
brother, baby; write name of each under picture.) 

5 Book of the house 

Same as family, only use picture and name of different 
rooms in house. 

6 Activities in home 

7 Furniture in home 

8 Book of Good Food for Children 

9 Book of Days of the Week 

For instance: Church—Sunday. Picture of washing — 
Monday. So on throughout the week. 
10 Phonetic Set 

When studying initial sounds, match picture and sound. 
For instance: 


picture picture picture 
house cow dog 
h c d 
11 Phonetic Blend Set 
Picture blanket tree 
bl tr 


12 Rainbow Set 

Have standard colors mounted upon tagboards and place 
name of color beneath. 
13 Sewing 

Hem towels, dusters, make iron-holders, pan or oven 
cloths, quilt (with blocks, outline pictures or fables), bags, 
needle-cases, work-bags, doll clothes. 
14 Weaving 

Rugs, hammocks. 
15 Knitting 

Caps, sweaters for dolls, muff, mufflers, wash-cloths. 
16 Clay 

Animals, illustrate stories, candle-sticks, paper weights, 
vases, set doll dishes, hat pins, beads and necklaces. 
17 Directions from board 

Copy sentences, memory gems, have action words, jump, 
run, skip, march, then have children draw the picture of 
word. Have elliptical sentences. Children fill in proper 
word. 
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18 Word building 

Have many phonetic families on board, as: ill, at, an, 
est; children write all the words of each family. Some 
time have children write all the words they know. 

Have the following upon the board: 


B is for back 
S is for 
Tr is for 
J is for 











Child writes word as aid in phonic and spelling. 

There are many more devices, but it is better to plan a 
few sets and carry them on in a definite worth-while fashion 
than a dozen hit or miss. 

Bre Sure to inspect the work done, correct as far as 
possible, but if a child has spent twenty or thirty minutes 
to do some work, it #s worth your one or two minutes of 
inspection; also that is the keynote of what your work of 
the next day is to be. 

No matter how simple the work is, let it take home a 
lesson of value to the child. Every teacher, I am sure, 
stands for the thought conveyed in the following selection — 
a selection that has been the creed I have always tried to 
teach by: 


I would rather plant a single acorn that will make an oak of: 
century and a forest of a thousand years, than sow a thousand morning- 
glories that give joy for a day and are gone to-morrow. For the same 
reason I would rather plant one living truth in the heart of a child 
that will multiply through the ages than scatter a thousand brilliant 
conceits before a vast audience that will flash like sparks for an instant 
and like sparks disappear forever. — Edward Leigh Pell 


Seat Work 
Mats 
Weaving to be done for Thanksgiving time. Make oil- 
cloth mats, easily kept cleanand do not tear. Kindergarten 
has paved the way for this work. 


SENTENCE DRILL 

Give each child an envelope containing action sentences. 
Write upon the board a list of action sentences and have 
children arrange sentences on their desks corresponding 
to the list on the board. Read them later on. 


Worp DRILL 

Material Pasteboard or wooden plates (picnic plates). 
Write familiar words upon cardboard, put into plates 
several copies of the same word in each plate. As vocabu- 
lary increases, add to the number of words. Have child 
arrange words in rows and occasionally have him name 
the words. Teach child to be orderly in all activity words. 


THE Home 

(Correlating with Language.) 

Have children cut freehand articles for kitchen, bedroom, 
parlor, and paste them upon separate papers. Tie together 
and make a book. B-I may cut from catalogues or maga- 
zines. 

B work. 

Mount the letters of the alphabet across the top of a 
card. -The whole alphabet should be used, but only one- 
third of it on a card. Give each child a set of letters and 
have him match the letters. The object of this is to have 
the child familiar with the letters before word building or 
spelling. 


PHONIC WoRK 

Draw a train carrying the family ife. In each car write 
the member of family it carries. 

Write phonics. Have children make words. 

Make phonic sets of familiar and initial sounds. Have 
children build up many words. Be careful to correct the 
mistakes. 
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PuzzLE PICTURES 

Cut up a number of interesting picture postals and 
enclose in envelopes. Let children fit the various pieces 
together to make the postal card. 


KNITTING 

Have a pair of wooden knitting needles for each child, 
about eight inches long. Use any odd pieces of wool, or, 
in fact, learn with string. (On ends of needles, little 
wooden balls used in kindergarten can be fitted.) 


CRAYON WoRK 
Mount simple outline pictures, then let children color 


them. Try and use pictures in keeping with the main 
idea of the immediate work. 


FINDING GAME 

Cut articles from magazines and newspapers. Then let 
children underline words they know. This can be done 
in phonic work also. 7 


Make a booklet of memory gems for the various months 


of the year. 
September 
The hills are bright with maples yet, 
But down the level land 


The beech leaves rustle in the wind 
As dry and brown as sand. 


Illustrate with crayon. 


October 
Down in the dear old orchard 
Some bright October day, 
The children gather the apples, 
With song and laughter gay. 


Illustrate with free-hand cutting. 


November 

November days are stealing, 

All swiftly on their way; 
The squirrels now are working, 

The leaves are out at play; 
The busy, busy children 

Are gathering nuts so brown, 
And birds are gaily planning 

A winter out of town. 


Illustrate with crayon or cuttings. 


Autumn Fires 
In the other gardens 
And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the smoke trail. — Robert Louis Stevenson 


Illustrate with crayon or water colors. 


December 


Therefore, bells for Christmas ring, 
Therefore, little children sing. — Eugene Field 


January 
Hurrah for the jolly old winter! 
The King of the seasons is he, 
Though his breath is’cold and icy 
His heart is full of glee. 
He piles up the beautiful snowflakes 
On the apple trees bare and brown, 
And laughs when the north wind shakes them 
Like a shower of blossoms down. 


White chalk illustrations upon black art paper. 
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January 
Like swallows over the water, 
The skaters merrily go, 
There’s health in the blustering breezes, 
And joy in the beautiful snow.—Emily H. Miller 


Outline pictures in pencil or crayon. 


In January 
How can a little child be merry 
In snowy, blowy January? 
By each day doing what is best, 
By thinking, working, for the rest; 
So can a child be merry, 
In snowy, blowy January. 


Hurrah for the jolly old winter! 

He shouts at the door by night, 
“Come out where the ice is gleaming 

Like steel in the cold moonlight.” 


Choice of art material. 
Learn “Windy Day” and “The Wind” — Stevenson 


A booklet with poem and illustrated made a delightful 
series of seat work problems. Each child has an oppor- 
tunity to develop his originality and artistic ability. 


Activity Work 
Make pin-wheel. Make wind-mill. Make an air-plane. 


Also make kite. 


Rasy DAy 
Learn Stevenson’s “The Rain.” 
Illustrate. Sticks or crayon. 


Inco STICKS 
In the first lesson put all red together, all yellow together, 
and so on. Call them peg soldiers and let them march in 
two’s, three’s and four’s in straight rows around the desk. 
Direct him to make squares, oblongs, circles and tri- 
angles. First form should have been given with clear 
understanding. Never, never do seat work just to fill in a 
riod. 
Senet pegs and peg boards from kindergarten, then 
give a free period. 


LEAF BooKLET . 

Give a leaf pattern (colored paper in the fall, green in the 
spring), have children trace and cut many leaves. Make 
a book of a few folded sheets of paper. Paste leaves in 
and write, “Come, little leaves,” on the cover. A’s write 


words on leaves. 


Cotor CARDS 
Give each child a 6 x 8 inch card, upon which are patterns 


of the standard colors; have children lay all red sticks 
under the red, yellow under the yellow, and so on, Then 
later, write only the name of the color on top. Have the 
cards arranged differently in regard to color. 


Days OF THE WEEK 

Have the names of the days of the week upon the board. 
Children have sets of the names of the days, and arrange 
them in order on their desks. Then have large cards with 
names, give to seven children, and have children come up 
to front, letting some child arrange them in order. Let 
children go to seats. Then some child will tell, “Camella 
was Sunday,” “Joe was Monday,” and so on. Take the 
names of months in the same way. 

Children have tray with sticks, then print the days of 
the week. Make stick pictures representing the activities 
of each day, and then put name of day under the picture, 


PAPER FOLDING 
Fold paper into four, six, or eight squares, then draw 
in each square a picture of whatever is designated by 
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directions on the board. Draw a green leaf. Draw a red 
ball. Draw Boy Blue. 


WATCHING . 
Mount pictures on small cards. Upon small cards 

write the names of pictures. Have children arrange 

pictures, then match the name and name-cards below. 


CoLoR AND Worps 

Make a set of cards. At the top of each paste a circle 
(or any form desired) of each of the rainbow colors. Write 
the names on small slips of cardboard and enclose a number 
of each one in an envelope. Place the written word under 
the proper color. This can be done with form work: 
triangle, circle, square. 


PAPFR CHAINS 

This can be a free period, for kindergarten children"need 
no instructions for chain making. Christmas work. 
Lanterns also, they can make for Christmas busy work. 
Christmas bells and stars. Stockings made from pattern 
and string make an attractive lesson. 


Habit Formation or What I Do Every Day 


SLEEP 
Why sleep — how should we sleep? — amount needed. 
Are we the only creatures that need sleep? 


BATHE AND BrusH TEETH 


Why bathe? How often? 
Washing of teeth. 
DRESS 


Neatly; clean clothes. 
Do you need jewels to adorn yourself? 
What are far better than jewels? 


EAT AND DRINK 
What to eat for breakfast? 
What to eat for lunch? 
What to eat for dinner? 
When to eat? How toeat? Why we eat? 


PLAY AND SMILE 
When we play what do we do? 
Place of play; type of play; when to play. 
Why smile? A smile tells us what? 
Should we play all the time? 
Should one smile all the time? 


TELL EVERYTHING TO MOTHER 
Who is your best friend? 
Who loves us best of all? 
Who is our protector? 
To whom do we go for advice and confidence? 
“God could not be everywhere, so He made Mothers.” 


STORY 
The Closing Door. 
Mother Stories — Maud Lindsay 


Compare life to a chain. 

Each link strengthens the chain. 

Each health habit builds up the body to attain a healthy 
manhood or womanhood. 

Make a chart from magazine pictures to illustrate our 
daily needs and what we do each day. 

Remember one link loosened or broken breaks the chain, 
then it becomes useless. 
(Remember a health habit worth forming is worth keeping, 
so if the good habit is forgotten, our attainment to perfect 
health is impossible. 
Nore In February we shall publish more specific directions for the 
seat work with numerous illustrations. 
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Through Grade II in Paper Cutting 


January Ideas 


Bess Dixon 


OLD, snowy January came. It made us feel as if we 
were the little Eskimos of whom we were studying. 
So our blackboard poster was an Eskimo poster. 
White chalk was used on the blackboard space. The 
ground was intensely white; the sky and piece of ocean, as 
pictured, were grayish white. One or two blocks of floating 
ice were shown. They were drawn with white chalk and 
colored grayish white. Igloos, icebergs, Eskimos, Eskimo 
dogs, a seal and a walrus to be on the blocks of ice and a sled 
drawn by two dogs and driven by an Eskimo girl were cut 
from tablet paper. Later in the month, we pictured the 
Northern Lights on our poster, using red chalk to depict 
the rays and the rosy glow. The effect was very pretty. 

Our little Eskime girl was enjoying her out-door sport. 
Hence, we decided to show some of our out-door sports too. 
A piece of plain, light gray oatmeal paper was obtained. 
This was two yards long. The upper half was left gray. 
On the lower half.a hill was pictured by means of white 
chalk. This hill sloped gradually and covered one yard of 
space. The other yard showed the snowy ground at the 
foot of the hill. On the hill-side, children were seen coasting 
down and children were pictured going up the hill pulling 
their sleds. On the ground space, there was a snow-man 
completed and boys were rolling large balls of snow. Pieces 
of colored crayolas enabled us to attire these children in 
pretty winter costumes. A piece of black crayola gave the 
snow-man his eyes, nose, mouth and his coat buttons. 

If you wish to let these cuttings be hektographed cuttings 
instead of freehand, I do hope you have the January and 
February copies of the 1917 Primary Epvcation. There 
are excellent patterns given for just such a poster. 

As Joan of Arc’s birthday is January the sixth, we made 
another poster using pictures cut from magazines. Many 
magazines devoted pages to Joan of Arc 
during the war, so we had a great variety 
of pictures. The September, 1918, 
PRIMARY EDUCATION contributed two pic- 
tures for our poster. 

This same magazine gave an interesting 
write-up of the Little Maid of Domremy. 
This story was divided into unities desig- 
nated “first week,” “second week,” “third 
week” and “fourth week.” We had the 
“first week” unity Monday. On Tuesday, 
we reviewed the first week’s unity and 
heard the second week’s unity. Thus we 
proceeded until Friday, when we had a 
review of all in a “lantern slide” lecture. 
We had found pictures of Joan, the 
Village of Domremy, the Church of Dom- 
remy, Joan hearing the voices, Victorious 
Return of Jeanne d’Arc to Orleans (by 
Scherrer) and a picture of the statue of 
Joan of Arc. These we mounted, and the 
lantern-slide lectures given showed that the 
children had gotten the four unities of the 
story and knew how to associate the pic- 
tures with the unities in an intelligent, 
logical way. 

How the children prizetl the posters thus 
far completed! Not only did they invite 
their kin to see the work accomplished, 
but they also invited two supervisors 
from our college. These supervisors wished 
to see an original summary of the month’s 
work, The summary is as follows: 





Summary of January’s History and Geography 


I Lantern slide lecture on Joan of Arc 
(Correlations — conversational language, writing and 
spelling) After the lecture, volunteers were called upon 
to write “Joan of Arc” and “France” on the board. 
Thus, the bit of writing and spelling was shown. 


II Eskimo study 
This study had extended through the month and had 
included the following points: 
1 Eskimo houses 
a_ igloo (inside and outside) 
b  drift-wood house (inside and outside) 
c stone house (building of it) 
d concrete house (procuring of materials and benefits) 
2 The Eskimo 
a_ clothing 
(1) materials and how obtained 
(2) making of garments 
(3) description of completed garments 
b food 
(1) winter food 
(2) summer food 
(3) how the different foods are procured 
3 Eskimo games 
a indoor 
b. outdoor 
4 Interdependence 
a What the Eskimo sends Uncle Sam 
b What Uncle Sam sends the Eskimo 


References 


Little Folks of Far-Away Lands — Whittum 

Around the World (Book I) 

All the Year Round (Winter) 

Eskimo Land — Hawkes 

Eskimo Twins — Perkins 

Seven Little Sisters — Andrews 

How tbe World is Fed — Carpenter 
How the World is Clothed — Carpenter 


The general summary of this Eskimo 
study took the following form: 


1 Telegrams 

These correlated reading with our black- 
board poster. It was dealt with in the 
same manner as the telegram work con- 
nected with our November blackboard 
poster. 


2 Kolee, Monnie and Menie give us an 
insight into their modes of living. 

Correlations (language and music) 

Kolee introduced to us her little Eski- 
mos and told us about the materials of 
which the children’s clothes were made 
and how hard she had to work to make 
these clothes. Then the class sang verse 
one of “Jolly Little Eskimo” from Church- 
ill-Grindell. 

The little Eskimo boy told us how he 
and his father caught the seals. 

Then the little Eskimo girl told us she 
had brought us some food which little 
Eskimos liked so well — fish eyes and 
walrus fat. The class sang "verse two of 
“Jolly Little Eskimo.” 











(Continued on page 59) 
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A Village on the Sand-Table 


(Worked out on Sand-table by pupils of 2B Grade, Mrs. Hollingsworth, Teacher, J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville, Ky.) 


N the beginning of the new term, the children decided 
with Mrs. Hollingsworth to build a village. 
They used a foot rule to get the actual size of plot of land. 

This they laid off in building lots, using inches instead 
of feet to determine frontage for each lot. They then 
studied shade trees for lawn and street, and found the 
water maple was the best, and at once began to make 
trees, using wire, wrapping trunks with brown and black 
paper. The leaf in miniature, copied from the natural 
leaf gathered for the purpose, was used. They were of 
green paper, cut in long strips, then wrapped on branches. 
Trees completed, the next step was the distribution of lots 
to each home builder, leaving to each pupil the right to 
plant his trees where needed. This completed, the roadway 
and sidewalks had to be made. The sand serving for 
roads, and gray rag paper, marked off with heavy pencils, 
to imitate concrete paving. 

The foundations of the houses caused much discussion — 
some wanting brick, red paper marked heavily “to look 
like brick,” others using gray rag, marked the same, “to 
look like stone.” These foundations brought up the ques- 
tion of cellars, and also conservation, as all “good houses 
and good housekeepers” put away potatoes and apples 
and things “for the winter.” The houses were then made; 
some of the children wanted two stories, some one. It was 
left to the pupil to select the kind he preferred, so all houses 
were six inches frontage — as we wished to have our streets 
look right. ‘These houses were made of heavy gray paper, 
then covered with colored paper. 

Each pupil followed his own inclination as to how many 
doors and windows he wanted. Problems in addition 
were nicely brought out in this lesson. As each house was 
completed and set on its foundation, the roof was put on. 
They were red, yellow, blue and green. The red was used 
where the wall covering was white, the yellow on brown, 
the blue on white, and the green on both red and white — 
a good lesson in matching and contrasting colors, which 
made our village very gay indeed. As all well-built houses 
had to have a pipe to draip off the roofs after rain or snow, 
they pasted straws used at soda fountains down one corner 
of the house, “so the water would run off.” One little 
chap had a rain barrel at the back of his house, into which 
the water was to flow. The tiny lawns were covered with 
artificial moss. Each little house had three steps at the 
front door, and a tiny walk leading down to the gate. 

The fences were made of paste sticks, the sticks laid 


down on the desk and strips of stout gray paper pasted 
top and bottom. This was an excellent lesson in measure- 
ment, as the sticks had to be put one-half inch apart. 
Deciding to name their village for their supervisor, they 
erected an arch at the end of the main street and printed 
on stout paper in large letters, “ Rogersville.” 

Each house had to be furnished, too, with chairs, table, 
bedstead, bureau, curtains and rug. The study of fabrics 
for curtains and rugs came in, the last woven of colored 
paper to suit each taste: It was discovered that a place 
for coal and wood had not been provided, so the cellars 
were partitioned off and a place made for these necessary 
things. 

“Clean-up day” found all busy clearing off any debris 
that might have accumulated during the building. This 
brought up discussion of mothers’ and little girls’ duties, 
and fathers’ and little boys’ duties. A warm discussion! 

The most important building at the end of the one long 
street was the schoolhouse, made as much as possible like 
their own J. B. Atkinson School. This was covered with 
red paper (brick) (?). The roof of dark brown (heavy) 
paper. The building was also properly fitted out with 
drain pipes, and windows and doors. The doors, double 
and broad, opened out, “so that everyone could get out in 
case of fire.” The windows, large and airy, and as the 
building (?) was made of an inverted box, the ground floor 
made of the top, when the main box was turned back it 
was laid off into four compartments for the first floor 
recitation rooms. In each room were chairs graded in 
size, small ones for first grade, a little larger for second 
grade, a trifle taller for third grade, and still larger for 
fourth grade. The teacher’s chair was much taller than 
any. As in all of the houses, these were pasted to the 
floors and kept in place nicely, in rows with aisles between. 
Back of the schoolhouse was the playground, on which was 
raised the flag. There was a church and a court-house, too. 
The church caused so much discussion that one of all 
creeds was chosen, so the trouble was laid. The court-house 
brought up talks about laws, and “cops,” and jails and, 
last of all, with a suggestion from the teacher, how a 
village like ours should be governed and how each paper 
doll in each little house and school should always be law- 
abiding. 

This took about four months to work out, as the children 
were sO young when they first entered the class, they could 
do nothing until the second month of the term. Each step 
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taken up each day was done orally, then expressed in three 
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over, some of the booklets had as many as eight or nine pages” 


written sentences, first at the board, read to the class and These were prettily bound in colored, cardboard and tied 


criticised, then put into a booklet. When the term was 


with floss and taken home for mother to keep. 


Socializing the Reading Lesson 
A. M. Reilly 


N the years gone by, the reading lessons, especially in 
grades one, two, and three, consisted largely in 
laborious efforts to master the printed page. If the 

pupil happened to be born with the priceless heritage of 
concentration and stick-to-itiveness, he succeeded; but, on 
the other hand, his less fortunate classmate was apt to 
reach the sixth or seventh grade labeled as an atrocious 
reader. And can’t you also recall the more active type of 
child who naturally, and we must respect him for it, had no 
interest in listening to his struggling friends, and so engaged 
in other activities, much to the annoyance of the over- 
wrought teacher. 

Happily for us, this pathetic condition has become 
obsolete. To-day, even the little five-year-old is taught to 
think, to visualize, and, through pictures, action plays and 
stories, he unconsciously absorbs the printed word or phrase, 
and so, before he knows it, he is able to read. 

Here, as we observe, is the highest type of recitation, 
because it calls for real thinking on the part of the 
pupil. ei. f 

At the age of five, the child is in the questioning period 
of his life. He wants to know the why of things. Here, 
then, is the open sesame for the teacher. She furnishes 
material along the line that she wishes to follow. The 
child’s curiosity is aroused and he begins to ask questions. 
Then the modern teacher with her project presented is 
ready for the new type of reading. 

The following reading lessons have been observed in the 
various grades and will best serve to illustrate this idea of 
project and socialization. 


Grade I 


On the walls hung a large chart containing pictures and 
rhymes of “Humpty Dumpty,” “Little Boy Blue,” etc. 
There were also pretty posters of autumn woods, busy 
squirrels and laughing children. Around the room various 
articles of furniture had their names attached. The 
teacher’s chair bore a tag with the word ‘‘chair’’ in large 
print. Likewise the desk, board, table, etc., were also 
tagged. 

The word drill on difficult words and phrases had been 
given in the morning. The class was divided into three 
groups, thus giving the teacher a better opportunity to 
reach every one. 

This group, consisting of ten, took seats on little mats 
arranged in a circle near the chart. 

The teacher, in their midst, first told them the story they 
were to read later. Then she called upon Elizabeth to 
select five pupils to help her dramatize it. The others, 
with the teacher, talked about it and criticised the work. 
Books were now opened and new words and phrases (that 
had been drilled upon in the morning) looked for. The 
teacher, in some cases, would call attention to difficult 
ones by asking, “Helen, where did the boys go to play?” 
(In the woods.) ‘How long did they play, John? (For a 
long time.) 

After this the lesson was concluded by pupils reading 
from the books. 


Grade II 


In the second year the group idea was also used. The 
pupils were in A and B sections, and sat in a circle ,using 
little mats instead of chairs. 


The story was first read silently, the children asking tho 
teacher how to pronounce the difficult words. | 

Sometimes a child would tip-toe over to the teacher, 
being careful not to disturb the others, and ask to have 
some unusual phrase or new word explained. 

When all had read, the books were closed, and pupils were 
called upon to tell the story. Then books were opened and 
the story read by various ones. 

Free expression of opinion about things mentioned in the 
lesson was encouraged all through the reading period. It 
was a time when the pupils presented their experiences to 
the class ‘for consideration, and in many cases ideas were 
corrected and extended. 


Grade III 


In this grade socialization was carried on through the 
group system. The A section was the rapid advance group; 
the B section the slower ones. 

In the front of the room, arranged in a circle, were small 
kindergarten chairs. When the teacher was ready for the 
recitation she went to the piano and played a bright, decisive 
melody. The B section, without a word from the teacher, 
took books, and with bright, cheery smiles, hurried to their 
chairs.. The teacher continued to play on until the selection 
was finished, then she came and took her place among them. 
“Alice may have charge of the lesson to-day,” said the 
teacher. Alice’s face beamed with pleasure. “Let us look 
on page 75,” she said to her class, “and John may read for 
us.” When he had finished his patagraph (which was 
rather hard for him), she remarked, “What do you think 
of John’s reading, Charles?” Charles thought it better 
than the preceding day, but still a trifle slow. “He read 
with expression though,” volunteered Stephen. 

One little girl exclaimed, “Please may I read the next 
part? I think it’s the best in the whole story.” She read 
it too, as if she enjoyed it. 

When Fred was called upon he refused to read until all 
were listening, and then asked Helen, the pupil teacher, to 
pronounce a difficult word for him. I had to contrast this 
with the old system of telling the child after he had made 
his mistake. 

Part of the lesson was dramatized. 

The pupils seemed to unconsciously adopt the politeness 
of the teacher saying, “ Excuse the interruption,” or “Thank 
you for the help,” etc. 


Grade IV 


In this grade the pupils read by rows. The pupil who 
had read the best the previous day was appointed the 
leader. She sat in the front of the room and called upon all 
the children in aisle three to stand on the side. They were 
given a minute to look the lesson over and to ask to have 
difficult words pronounced. When the row had finished 
reading the teacher pupils permitted any of the children in 
their seats to ask questions concerning the text or to present 
criticisms. Then the children were asked to judge whom 
they thought the best reader. 

Each row was called upon to read and was in turn judged. 
Then the five (one from each row who had been thought 
the best) were asked to stand and the pupils decided which 
one of these had read the best. The one who was declared 
the best of all became the leader for the next day’s reading 
lesson. 
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Scene I Israel — Call your brothers, Joseph. I will send them with 
the sheep to new pasture land. 
SceNE IA Joseph — That is a fine coat, father. 


A Third Grade Project 
The Story of Joseph 


Dramatized by Pupils in the Third Grade of 
Kent State Normal College, Kent, Ohio, 
under the Direction of Zoe Burrell Bayliss 


HE dramatization is given in the words used by 
the children the first time the scenes were all brought 
together and the play given asa whole. The final per- 

formance was somewhat different. Some of the historical 
inaccuracies that appear here were corrected from the 
teacher’s re-telling of parts of the story, but others quite 
as bad were substituted by the children. Such things can- 
not be wholly eliminated and should not cause the teacher 
any anxiety. Few of us are able to tell a story, twice in 
succession, exactly as we heard it. Why should the children 
be expected to do so? The dispatch with which the 
children handle the situation and their plain matter-of-fact 
way of dealing with difficult problems make up for other 
shortcomings. 

Neither should it make any difference if a child uses the 
ancient and modern forms of speech in the same sentence. 
In his effort to give the content he lapses from the use of 
the form in which he started the sentence. His attempts 
to use the words of the original story often bring, ludicrous 
results, but these very points are full of meaning for the 
thoughtful teacher, for she sees the ideas and situations 
that appeal to the child and stresses them in her next 
story hour. If this is done systematically, forms of speech 
and quaint customs not familiar to the child can be made 
to sink deeper into his memory through dramatization 
than a ever be made to do by any amount of 


gtory telling. 
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ScenE III Potiphar’s wife— But I want you to wait on me, t >» 
ScENE IIIA Potiphar’s wife — Joseph has just refused to do as I say 
SCENE X Joseph brings his father before Pharoah. 


Books Used 


Bible — Genesis, XXXVII to XLVII, inclusive. 
Beale — Old Testament Stories for Children. 


SCENE I — Joseph’s Coat 
(Israel, Benjamin, Leah, seated. Enter Joseph.) 


Joseph Good morning, father. Good morning, Benja- 
min. 

Israel Good morning, Joseph. What have you been 
doing this morning? 

Joseph Looking after the sheep. 

Israel How many are there? 

Joseph About two thousand. 

Israel Is there grass enough for so many? 

Joseph No, father, the grass is nearly all eaten off. 

Israel And how is the corn, Joseph? 

Joseph About as good as usual. Some of it is filled out 
pretty well. 

Israel Call your brothers, Joseph. I will send them 
with the sheep to new pasture land. 

Joseph Very well, father, I will. 

Israel Thou art a good son, Joseph. I am going to 
make you a present. What would you like to have? 

Joseph A coat. 

Israel Leah, fetch me that coat of many colors that I 
have had made. Here, Joseph, see if it fits. 

Joseph That is a fine coat, father. Now I will go. 

(Exit.) 


(Enter Brethren, pulling Joseph with them.) 


Brethren (to each other) Where did he get that coat of 
many colors? 


Levi Where didst thou get that gay coat? 








». 
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Joseph Father gave it to me. 

Judah That isn’t fair. Father treats Joseph like a 
prince. 

Joseph Keep peace, brothers. Last night I had a 
dream. I saw twelve sheaves of wheat in the field. One 
was mine and the others were yours. Yours all bowed 
down to mine. 

Brethren What does such a dream mean to us? 

Joseph It means that you are to serve me. And I had 
another dream like it. This time it was eleven stars bowing 
to my star, and the sun and moon bowed, too. 

Judah We'll not bow to you. 

Levi The dreamer! | 

Brethren He sets himself above us. 

Joseph Peace, brothers! Your father Israel wants to 
speak to you. 


(Cross stage and meet Israel, entering.) 


Levi This dreamer has been telling us some of his 
dreams. He thinks he will rule us. 

Joseph That was what the dream said. The eleven 
stars were bowing to mine. They were the stars of my 
brothers. The sun and moon meant you and mother. 

Israel Tut, tut, boy! Are your mother and I to be 
your servants? Now I want you boys to take the flocks to 
Shechem to new pastures. 

Brethren We will go. (Exeunt.) 


Scene II — Joseph Sold 
(Enter Israel and Benjamin.) 
Israel Benjamin, call your brother Joseph. 
(Exit Benjamin. Re-enter with Joseph.) 


Joseph Here am I, father! 

Israel I have been wondering how it is going with thy 
brothers. Go and find them and bring me back word. 

Joseph 1 will go, father. (Exit) 


(Re-enter Joseph from other side.) 


Joseph This is surely Shechem, but I do not see the 
boys. 

M an Good morning, young man. 

Joseph Wave you seen my brothers and their sheep? 

Man ‘There was a flock of sheep with some shepherds 
here, but the grass is poor and they have gone to Dothan. 

Joseph Thanks. I will follow them. Which way is 
Dothan? 

Man Straight ahead, beyond the second big hill. 

Joseph Thank you. I must hurry on. 


(Enter Brethren.) 


Reuben Look off in the distance, brethren. 

Levi Who is that coming this way? 

Judah It walks like Joseph. 

Joseph (calling) Are you the sons of Israel? 

Brethren Yes, we are. 

Joseph (coming nearer) The father sends you greetings. 

Judah Let us kill him and put him in this pit and say 
a beast has eaten him. 

Reuben Do not kill the boy. Put him in the pit alive. 

Brethren Wewill. Here, take off this fine coat. 


(Joseph is thrust in the pit.) 


Levi We might eat now. : 
Reuben I will go over there and bring in those sheep 
that are running away. (Exit) 


(Enter Ishmaelites.) 
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Ishmaelite Can we rest here awhile? We are traveling 
to Egypt with spices. 

Brethren Yes. Sit down. 

Judah Would you like a slave to sell in Egypt? 

Ishmaelite Yes, and we'll give you twenty pieces of 
silver for one. 

Judah Good! We will sell Joseph for that much. 
Where is the silver? 


(Joseph is taken from pit. Exeunt) 
(Re-enter Reuben.) 


, — (looking in pit) Where is the child? What shall 
o! 
Brethren (returning) What is the matter,* Reuben? 
Reuben Where is Joseph? ‘ 
Judah Sold into Egypt. Let us dip his coat into blood 
and carry it to Israel. 
Reuben What will he say? It will kill him! 


(Exeunt) 
ScENE III — Joseph at Potiphar’s 


(Enter Potiphar, Joseph and servant.) 


Potiphar It wasa lucky day for me when I bought you, 
Joseph You are a great deal of good about my house. 

Joseph Thank you, sir. You are always kind to me. 

Potiphar Now I must go over to Pharaoh’s palace, 
Keep guard over my house. 


(Enter servant.) 


Servant Potiphar’s wife wants you. 

Joseph I must see to these things first. I will see her 
after awhile. 

Servant She will be very cross at you. 

Joseph Go away. I can’t go now. 


(Exit servant.) 
(Enter Potiphar’s wife) 


Potiphar’s wife Why did you not come when I sent for 
you? 

Joseph I must take care of Potiphar’s business. 

Potiphar’s wife But I want you to wait on me, too. 

Joseph I cannot serve you and my master both. 


(Exit Joseph) 
(Re-enter Potiphar) 


Potiphar’s wife Welcome home, Potiphar. Joseph has 
just refused to do as I said. And besides that he follows 
me around and only just now heranaway. Here is his coat. 

Potiphar Callhimhere. (Enter two servants with Joseph.) 
I cannot trust you in my house any more. 

Joseph I have done nothing. 

Potiphar 1 would sooner believe my wife than you. 
You shall go to prison. Here, servants, take him to prison. 


(Exeunt) 
ScENE IV — Pharaoh’s Court 


(Pharaoh seated. Butler and other servants standing.) 


_ Pharaoh Thad a dream last night. Send me a man to 
interpret it. 

Butler There is a wise man in the other room. I will 
bring him in here. 

Pharaoh 1 have had a dream. There were seven fat 
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cattle came up out of the water, and then seven thin 
cattle came and ate them up. What does it mean? 

Wise Man It was just a dream. 

” Pharaoh But after that I dreamed one like it, only 
there were seven full ears of corn on a stalk and after 
that seven that were not filled out. The thin one ate up 
the full ones. What does that mean? 

Wise Man I see nothing to such dreams. 

Pharaoh Take him away. Where can I get a man who 
knows about such things? 

Butler I remember a man called Joseph, who was in 
the prison when I was. He told me that I should get out 
alive. He knows about dreams. 

Pharaoh Send for him. 


(Exit servant) 
(Re-enter seervant with Joseph) 


Pharaoh Are you Joseph? 

Joseph Yes,1am. What do you want with me? 

Pharaoh Can you tell me the meaning of dreams? 

Joseph I have often told the meaning of dreams, but 
I don’t really do it. It is God speaking through my mouth. 

Pharaoh Then tell me what my dreams mean. I saw 
seven fat cattle and seven thin ones. The thin ones ate 
the fat ones. Then I saw seven big ears of corn and seven 
thin ears ate them. 

Joseph Those dreams mean the same thing. They show 
what God is going to do in Egypt. There will be seven 
years when there is plenty and then there will be seven 
years of famine. 

Pharaoh Since you are so wise, you may be able to tell 
me what to do about this. ; 

Joseph Get a man to manage and save up grain when 
there is plenty. 

Pharaoh Will you do that for me? 

Joseph I will try. 

Pharaoh Take my seal and oversee my men. 


(Exeunt) 
Scene V — Joseph’s Brethren in Canaan 
(Enter Israel and Benjamin.) 


Irsael Benjamin, thou art all I have left since thy 
brother Joseph was killed. 

Benjamin I wish my brother was here. 

Israel He knew how to look after the sheep and pasture 
pretty well. Call your brothers, Benjamin. 


(Enter brethren) 


Brethren Here we are, father. 

Israel I hear that there is food in Egypt. 
‘get corn to eat. 

Brethren We will start to-day. Shall we ride donkeys 
or camels? 

Israel Take the donkeys and return safely. Benjamin 
must stay with me. 


Go down and 


(Exeunt) 
ScENE VI — Joseph’s Brethren in Ezypt 


(Joseph writing. Brethren enter.) 


Brethren We have come for food. 

Joseph You are spies. 

Reuben No, we are not spies. We are the sons of 
Israel and we came for food. Our youngest brother is 
still at home with father. 
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Joseph Send one of you back and get your brother. 
If he comes, I will believe you. 

Brethren Father will not let him come. 

Joseph Then all of you go except one. Simeon, you 
may stay. Here, servants, fill their sacks with corm. 
—" in servant's ear.) Good-bye; come back with your 

rother. 


(Exeunt) 
ScENE VII—Joseph’s Brethren Return to Canaan 
(Israel seated. Sons near by busy at different things.) 


Israel We need food again. Go back to Egypt for 
corn, boys. 

Reuben We cannot go back without Benjamin. We 
told you that we could never go back unless Benjamin 
went with us, and you said he could not go. 

Israel Well, we cannot starve. Go, and take back the 
money that was in your sacks and take “double money” 
to pay for more grain. 

Judah Let us take Benjamin, as the governor told us 
to. I will promise to bring him back safely. 

Israel Well, take him, but if anything happens to him 
I will die of old age. (Child’s attempt to reproduce words of 
the story, “Thou wilt bring down my gray hairs in sorrow to 
the grave.”) Take some spices and other presents to the 
man. 

Brethren Wewill go and get back as soon as we can. 
(Exeunt) 

Scene VIII—Joseph’s Brethren in Egypt Again 
(Servant meets Brethren at door.) 


Judah Tell your master we have come from Canaan 
for food, and our youngest brother is here with us. 

Joseph Wow is your father? 

Reuben ‘He is well, but getting pretty old. 

Joseph Is this your youngest brother. Bless you, boy! 
(Starts to cry.) Servants, get a meal ready for us. Let 
us go in and eat. 


(Exeunt) 
SCENE IX — Joseph Tells His Name 


(Joseph and Brethren eating. Servants near.) 


Reuben That was a good meal. I wish our father 
could eat one like it. We must go now. 

Joseph (to steward) Fill their sacks. Put back each 
one’s money and put my silver cup in Benjamin’s sack. 
Good-bye. Remember me to your father. (Exeunt breth- 
ren.) (To steward.) Go and follow those men, and bring 
back the one that has my cup. 

Steward (outside the door) Why have you taken my 
master’s cup? 

Reuben We have not taken it. If you find it in any 
one of our sacks, that one will be your slave and you can 
kill him. 

Steward I must look in your sacks. 
You must come back with me. 

Judah Take me instead. 

Steward No, he must come. 

Brethren Then we will all go back. 


(Finding cup.) 


(Brethren gradually cross stage during talk with steward.) 


Joseph What have you done? 
you took things out of my house. 
(Continued on page 65) 


I was good to you and 
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An Elephant Poster 


M. W. Liverpool 


This poster was suggested after reading ‘““Toomai_of the 
Elephants,” by Rudyard Kipling. 

The background is of black tissue or frieze paper. The 
objects forming the design are cut from white construction 
paper. 

Folding the paper and using the creases as a guide is 
helpful to the children when cutting the more difficult 
objects, the teacher indicating the creases with dotted lines 
on the blackboard. 





The purest air is free, 

The sunshine given to thee, 
From morn till eve. 

And when the sun is gone 

The pure air lingers on. 

Oh, take it everyone, 











Take it and live! — Sel. 
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Two Little Kittens 










Moderato. 
m 


Two little  kit- tens one storm-y night, Be - quar-rel and then to fight; 


Moderao.§ 








Faster 





One had a mouse, the o-ther had none, And that’s the , the quar-rel be - gun. 




















“I'll have that mouse,” said the bigger cat; “YVow'll have that mouse, we'llsee a-bout that!” “J 








i. 





- 















will have that mouse,” said the el-der son; You sha’n’t have that mouse,” said the lit- tle one. I 





_—” 
(From “Songs for Little Children,” by T. W. Stephenson B: A. Published by Henry Frowde, Hodder & Stoughton, London, England.) 
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told you. be-fore, ‘twas a storm y night When these two kit-tens be - gan to fight. 








Faster. cres. p 





old wo-man seized her sweep-ing broom, And swept the kittens right out of the room. 





A liltle slower and with expression. 


ground was cov-ered with frost and snow, And the two lit-tle kit-tens had no-where tO £0; So they 
Slower. 





i’ 








them down at the mat at the door, While the old wo-man fin-ished Ssweep-ing the floof. 
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Then they crept in as qui-et as mice, wet with snow and as cold as ice; For they 





——— tranquillo. 





found it was bet-ter that storm- 








tranquillo. 





rall, —— 








Than to -quar-rel, to quar- rel 


The door was shut, as doors should be, 
Before you went to bed last night. 

Yet Jack Frost has got in, you see, 
And left your window silver white. ’ 


He must have waited till you slept 
And not a single word he spoke, 
But penciled o’er the panes and crept 

Away again, before you woke. 


And then you cannot see the trees 

Nor fields that stretch beyond the lane; 
But there are fairer things than these 

His fingers traced on every pane. 


Rocks and castles towering high; 
Flee x sioht dales and oe and fields; 
ight in armor riding b 
With nodding plume and re shields 








Jack Frost 


And here are little boats, and there 

Big ships with sails spread to the breeze; 
And yonder palm-trees waving fair 

On islands set in silver seas. 


And butterflies with gauzy wings; 
And herds of cows and flocks of sheep; 
And fruit and flowers and all the things 
You see when you are sound asleep. 


For creeping softly underneath 
The door when all the lights are out, 
Jack Frost takes every breath you breathe 
And knows the things you think about. 


He paints them on the window pane 
In fairy lines with frozen steam; 
And when you wake you see again 
The lovely things you saw in dream. 
— Gabriel Setoun 
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The ground was covered with 
frost and snour 
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A Department for Story Tellers 


More Animal Stories 


Laura F. Kready 
Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 


Anselmo’s Escape, or the Dog St. Bernard 


In a beautiful valley in Switzerland there lived a rich 
farmer, named Pierre, with his wife Mary, and son Anselmo. 
When Pierre was very young, he had been found, almost 
dead, in the snow, by one of the monks of St. Bernard, and 
his dog; and he felt so grateful that, now he was rich, he 
had sent to the Convent of St. Bernard for one of those 
large dogs which are so famous for saving people that are 
lost in the snow; for Pierre was a good man, and he wanted 
to have one of the dogs himself, so as to be able to save any 
traveler who might have lost his way. So one of the monks 
who had taken care of him brought him a little puppy, 
and he trained it so well, that even in the first year he had 
brought home several travelers; but the first life he saved 
was Pierre’s own son, Anselmo. 

The little fellow had been sent across the hill to a 
distant village; it was a clear, frosty day, and if he had 
minded what his mother had said, and came home quickly, 
he might have been home long before dark; but Anselmo 
did not think of this; now he stopped to make snow- 
balls, and roll them before him, till they were larger and 
higher than himself; then he would push them over the 
rocks, and watch them, as they bounded from one part to 
another, breaking into a thousand pieces on their way; 
now he wandered from the path to follow the track of an 
Izard, that perhaps had passed hours before, and that he 
well knew would never allow him to come within sight of it. 
And so the time passed on, and when he ought to have been 
there, he was not even half-way. When he did reach the 
village, there were too many little boys ready to play with 
him, for Anselmo to leave it soon; so that it was already 
getting dark when he stood alone on top of one of the 
highest hills between him and his home. f 

The wind had begun to blow, and’ the snow was drifting 
around him; he grew cold and frightened, and at last sat 
down and burst into tears. Now, for the first time, he 
thought of all his kind mother had told him, and remem- 
bered that in disobeying her, he had offended God. The 
longer little Anselmo sat in the snow the more cold he 
became, until at last he seemed to fall asleep —a sleep 
from which he would never more awake, had not God, from 
whom he had asked forgiveness for his disobedience, 
watched over him in the hour of danger. ; 

Many hours~before this, his mother had gone, again 
and again, to look for his return, and now when the wind 
began to blow and the gray light of evening came on, one 
trembled to think that her child was alone on the hills, with 
snow on every side. : 

Pierre had been away from home two days; he was to 
return that night. And oh! how she feared it might be to 
find Anselmo gone, his little boy lost to him forever; for 
she thought that if he should miss the path in the drifting 

‘snow, he would never find it again. 
\..“Here, St. Bernard,” she said to the dog, “go and find 
Anselmo; go and seék for my child, my brave dog!’’ and 
she burst into tears, and threw her arms about his neck. 
‘Well did St. Bernard understand ‘her words; he sprang 
from her hold, and darting through the door, was out of 


sight “in a moment. ’ sar ‘ 
The poor woman smiled. “It will be a comfort to him,” 


she said, ‘‘to see his good dog, and will cheer his hvart and 
give him strength for the rest of the way.” Poor Mary! . 
little did she think that already her boy was stretclied upon 
the snow, stiff and cold, and almost without life. 

An hour had passed;. but neither Pierre, Anselmo, or 





St. Bernard had yet returned. Again and again she 
wandered round the house and looked down the path. At 
last a figure was seen, and as it came nearer, she saw it 
was Pierre, and that he had a child in his arms, and that 
St. Bernard was at hisside. “Thank God! Thank God!” 
she said; and she ran down the hill to meet them. ‘“An- 
selmo is tired with his long walk,” thought she, “and no 
wonder. Pierre must be tired, too; I’ll carry the boy 
myself.” But as she came near she stopped; for a sudden 
fear seemed to have struck her, and she covered her face 
with her hands. 

“He is not dead, Mary,” shouted Pierre; ‘he is better 
already; see, he looks up at you,” and the child tried to 
raise his hand, but it fell by his side. 

Anselmo was laid in a warm bed — they rubbed his 
hands and feet; and soon he began to revive, and to look 
about him, and then to thank his father and mother, and 
to tell them that he felt better. 

After Pierre and Mary had knelt by the bedside of their 
child, and thanked God for His mercy in restoring him to 
them, his mother for the first time asked how it all happened, 
and where he had been found. 

Anselmo turned his face away, and for a moment did 
not answer; then he said: ‘‘ Mother had sent me to the 
village, and I stayed too long there; I had played by the 
way, too, as I went. So it was getting dark, and I lost my 
way, and was cold long before I could reach home; so I 
sat down, meaning to rest a little, and began to cry, but I 
do not know anything after that. I think I remember 
feeling very sleepy, and I suppose I did fall asleep, but I 
do not know; my father can tell you best, mother, for he 
found me.” 

“No,’’ said Pierre, ‘‘I did not find you, my dear boy; 
I was close to the foot of the hill, thinking that I should 
meet you all well, and at home, when I saw something 
moving on the snow; it stopped; and then I heard St. 
Bernard’s bark; it seemed wanting my help, and I hastened 
up the hill. He was coming to meet me, his head high in 
the air; his step through all the drifting snow was firm 
and sure, and I saw that he carried a child in his mouth; 
but when he laid the child at my feet, I saw it was Anselmo, 
my own son!’’ 

“Then it was St. Bernard, good, kind St. Bernard!” 
cried the boy, “‘who carried me all the way from the top 


- of that high hill, for I am quite sure it was there I sat down.” 


Whether this lesson cured the little boy. of loitering 
on his way, I cannot tell. I hope and think it must have 
done so, but this I know, St. Bernard became more than 
ever a favorite — more than ever loved and valued by the 
whole neighborhood, and he continued showing his wonder- 
ful instinct and bravery in many ways.— P. A. C., in 
“The Boys’ and Girls’ Annual,” 1844. 


Perhaps some of the older children, who have a fair 


. knowledge of animals, would enjoy writing an original-tale 


of the fable order, which has some distinct moral point to it. 
In the following.tale, perhaps, it is some whatdifficult to 
express the moral point which might be stated: “The 
world is a big place and there is room for all.” Or, “Every 
lot has its compensation,” or simply, ““A Lesson in Con- 
tentment.” 


The Cuttle-fish, the Crab and the Ant 


There must have been a storm at sea. For the wind was 
blowing a gale almost blinding to the eyes and the air was 
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heavy with salt vapor. The raging waters leaped up against 
the iron rafters of the pier and then violently rushed back 
again. Out under the heavy gray sky not an object was 
to be seen on the water but a dark tossing mass that must 
have been some wild tumbled school of Porpoises. But 
there were others that had been given a wilder tumble than 
the Porpoises. 

Far up on the shore at the top of a long slope were a 
crowd of huge rocks, which formed a circle of hollow places. 
The rushing tide sent its waves up to the lowest edge; 
and as the water filled the deep places, the rocks became a 
lovely cave, offering a safe shelter from the storm. And 
had you looked into this cave you would have seen a sight. 
For curled up in a corner, with one of his eight long legs 
twined hard around a shrap point of rock, a giant Cuttle- 
fish lay resting from the hard knocks he had received. 
He opened his two great eyes, but shut them again on 
seeing what a good place he was in, and how safe from the 
violent poundings that, ugh! he hated to think of, he had 
been so near becoming a mass of jelly. But after a while, 
feeling better, he had to open his eyes; and there in a deep 
alcove of the rock, just across from him, he spied a sleepy 
Hermit Crab. Now ordinarily the Cuttle-fish would have 
given no thought, but reached out one, or two, or all his 
seven unused arms, and seizing the poor Crab with the 
powerful Suckers at their ends, offered himself a tempting 
meal. But, you see, the Cuttle-fish had just been through 
terrible suffering and looked upon things from a different 
point of view. Besides, his digestion was somewhat upset 
by his experience, and food — he didn’t want food! He 
wanted to talk. He turned all colors in his excitement to 
attract the attention of Mr. Crab, and finally called across 
to him, “Ho, old Fellow, where did you come from, and 
how did you get here?” But the Hermit Crab, with a 
terrible jerk, poked his head back into his shell and said 
nothing. “Oh, you needn’t be afraid,” said the Cuttle-fish, 
“T won’t hurt you! Come, old Fellow, I’m far from home. 
I want to talk to you... And if anybody else comes in here 
to hurt you, I’ll take care of you. I can make the water 
look so black with my ink that they couldn’t even see you, 
and I could grab them and punish them for their audacity. 
Oh, I’ve had such a time I want to tell youabout it. Where 
do you come from?” 

But just then a sizzling little voice from the crevice of 
a rock overhead, called down, “Wait, may I come down and 
hear, too?” 

“You — who are you?” said the Cuttle-fish. 
even see you; you must be little. 
Up there, somewhere, I suppose.” 

“Yes, I’m up here,” said the voice, “just in the corner, 
between these two big rocks, high up where the water 
can’t get me. You know I don’t like water. I’m safe up 
here, but I could walk down a little nearer to hear you and 
Crabbie, if you’ll let me!” 

“Why, the more the merrier, I guess,” said the Cuttle- 
fish. ‘“I’d like to see you anyway, and I’ll promise not to 
hurt you, and will be glad to hear you talk, too. But 
quick, tell me your name. I want to know to whom I’m 
talking!” 

“Well,” said the voice, “my nameis— Oh,I don’t like 
to talk about myself, much less say my own name. Ask 
Mr. Crab, he knows me; he often has seen me walking on 
the dry sand while he came sidling up from the water to 
the wet sand to view the land.” 

“Well, I declare, if there isn’t Mr. Ant!” said Mr. Crab. 
“My dear old Friend, how did you get down here? I 
thought you had more sense than to be out in such a storm. 
And such weather-prophets as you and your family are, to 
let you get caught!” 

The Ant nodded and said, “It was sugar that did it. 
You see, I brought home such a load yesterday that hun- 
dreds of my Brothers came out to-day to wait for me and 
help unload and carry home what I brought. I’d have to 
carry it just till I met them.” 


“T can’t 
And where are you? 
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“And do you think they got caught?” fussily inquired 
the Crab. 

“Oh, no, they’re too wise for that, and they can feel a 
storm, you know. They’re all right. I’m sure they just 
hurried home,” said the Ant. 

“And won’t they be worried about you?” anxiously said 
the kind Crab. 4 

“Oh, they know better than that, old Friend! They call 
me Wise-head; and you see it’s because I can take care 
of myself and know where to find the best load, they sent 
me down here. They know I’ll find some good place,” said 
the Ant. ; 

“I’m very glad to meet you, Mr. Ant,” called up the 
Cuttle-fish. ‘“You’re my style; I like a fellow with some 
bone; they wouldn’t pound you to a jelly easily, would 
they? Come on down here, nearer, where I can take a 
good look at you.” 

So the Ant stepped daintily from his secure corner and 
hurriedly walked along the side of the rock. 

But the Cuttle-fish called out, “Aren’t you coming?” — 
for he was an impatient fellow. 

“Yes, I’ll be there, but it takes time, Mr. Cuttle-fish,” 
said the Ant. “I’m not fifteen feet long, and while I walk 
fast, my steps are little. I’ll hurry faster.” Soon the Ant 
reached the lower rock, just above the place where the Crab 
rested, and there was gay rejoicing when the two friends met. 

The Cuttle-fish smiled and said, “Well, you are little; 
and I’ll be glad to hear you tell about your work; it must 
be wonderful. I like you for a friend, too, because I see 
you hold fast to your old friends when new ones are about. 
‘Hold fast,’ is my motto, and my enemies know that to their 
sorrow. I’m glad you’reover there. I can see you better.” 

Then the Ant replied, “But, Mr. Cuttle-fish, please hurry; 
tell us about the time you’ve had!” 

“Yes, do,” put in the Crab. 

And the Cuttle-fish turned all colors in his glow of 
excitement, and said, “Oh, my, didn’t I have a time! I 
was having the best kind of fun at home, walking on my 
head at the bottom of the sea. Then when I had enough 
of that, I took a swim to exercise. It’s such sport to spout 
the water like a fountain from one of my mouths and stretch 
out my eight long arms!” 

The Ant whispered to the Crab, “Do you believe him, 
old Fellow? He must be guying us. I never heard of such 
things!” 

“You never can tell,” said the Crab. “It’s a queer 
world, and pretty nearly anything’s possible.” 

But the Cuttle-fish went on, “I was getting hungry after 
all this and felt like dinner —The Crab became fussy and 
the Ant looked gloomy — and I never take a swim without 
meeting some one. Just then I spied a star-fish, but he 
wasn’t to my taste, so I passed him by; and soon I had the 
luck to come upon three jelly-fish, a lobster, a sole, a salmon, 
and two fat barnacles.” 

“Which did you take?” chimed the Ant and the Crab. 

“Which! Why, all, of course!” replied the Cuttle-fish. 
“T just reached out my eight long arms like any other Squid 
and snatched them all! It was the best dinner I’d had 
for many a day. I was feeling fine then, and swam faster 
than éver,; until I came to the coral trees. There I have 
the most fun— Oh, I almost forgot, that was where I had 
a narrow escape! I was looking with my two good eyes 
at the coral trees away off in the water, and not wary, 
when suddenly a big whale swooped near! I was frightened 
that time, for they are big fellows that can swallow any- 
thing. But I fixed him, for in a twinkling I shot out my 
ink so he couldn’t see me, in the black waters, while I 
swam on so fast, straight ahead, and soon came bump 
against the coral trees. Then I began my sport of climbing. 
I love that best of all, to catch hold of the lowest branch 
and climb and climb until I reach the top and can peep 
out over the waves and see all sorts of things. But this 
time I was so interested in my own thoughts I didn’t notice 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The Story Stand-Ups 





Ruth Ash 
The Grizzly Bear And when he growls the bear-man beats 
The Grizzly Bear. 
One day when I was very small 
I met the Grizzly Bear. When I was small I laughed to see 
I sat upon the garden wall The bear-man and his bear, 
Arid he stood just down there. Because I hadn’t thought that he 
A ring was fastened through his nose, Might notice and might care. 
The bear-man pulled him where he chose; But how I’d hate if I’d been king 
It’s funny. . .. Do you think he knows Of cubs and caves and everything, 
It hurts the Grizzly Bear? To be led round upon a string 
And dance at every fair. 
When Bruin Bear was very small — 
A little soft brown ae And now I’m big I understand. 
His mother p’raps would hear him call He doesn’t whine nor cry, 
If he were hurt and rub But he’s a king in his own land, 
His nose and kiss the achie spot And so when he goes by 
And tell him tales till he forgot. I never stand and watch him led, 
He must be sad that now he’s not : I just salute and turn my head, 
A little soft brown cub. And though of course l’ve never said, 
He knows the reason why. 
When he was big he had a den —‘Nursery Lays of Nursery Days,” by M. Nightingale 
That was his very own, This is an experience which comes close to almost all 
Away from carts and shops and men, children and these stand-up toys to illustrate it would be 
Where he was king alone. very dear to them: the bear who was a king, his master 
But now he walks about the streets, and the boy who salutes as the former king goes by. 
He hates the people that he meets, (For directions seepage 45) 
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January 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


Language 
First WEEK 


“isn’t”? instead of “ain’t.” 
Two children leave the room. 
Six others are selected to do certain things. 
When all is arranged the two children are called back. 
They watch the six children, then take turns asking 
questions. For example: 

Helen Isn’t Mary erasing the board? 
Pupils No, Mary isn’t erasing the board. 
Helen Isn’t Mary writing on the board? 
Pupils Yes, Mary is writing on the board. 
John Isn’t Tom chopping wood? 
Pupils Yes, Tom is chopping wood. 

Tuesday ‘Tella story for reproduction. 

Wednesday Reproduce above story. 

Thursday Dramatize story. 

Friday Repeat above. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday ‘Tell an original story suggested by a picture. 

Tuesday Correct use of period and question mark. 
Find examples in yout readers. 

Wednesday Continue above. — 

Thursday Each one in turn give a statement. 
Now ask a question. 

Friday Dramatize a story you like. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Read a poem about some phase of winter. 
Have you ever seen any of the things described in the 

poem? When? Where? 

Tuesday Begin memorizing poem. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Continue above. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Complete poem. 
Tuesday Review the poems you have learned this year, 
Wednesday Reproduce as many stories as you have time 
for. , 
Thursday Dramatize as many stories as you have time 
for. 
Friday Review as many language games as you can. 


History and Geography 
First WEEK 


Monday Eskimo. 

Where is his home? 

What kind of a house does he live in? 

Can you draw a picture of one on the blackboard? 

Describe an Eskimo as to size and appearance. 
Tuesday Habits, customs and games of the Eskimo. 
Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Occupations of the Eskimo. 

How does the Eskimo live? y 
Friday Compare the homes and lives of the Eskimo 

with our homes and lives. 









Daily Helps and Suggestions for the First Four 
Grades V 


Effie L. Bean 
Principal, Kosciusko School, Winona, Minn., Public Schools 


Monday Language game to teach the children to use 
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SECOND WEEK 
Monday Make Eskimo patterns preparatory to arrang- 
ing a sand table. 
Tuesday Begin arranging an Eskimo scene in the sand 
table. 
Show igloos (which may be made of clay), icebergs, the 
boats, Polar bears, seals, etc. 
Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Complete the sand-table. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Compare the Indian and the Eskimo. 
Tuesday How did the Indians travel? 
How do the Eskimos move from place to place? 
Wednesday How many ways of travel do you know? 
Which is the quickest way? Theslowest? The safest? 
The most dangerous? 
Thursday Make a transportation booklet. 
Collect all the pictures you can showing the different 
modes of transportation. 
Make the booklet by folding book covers and fastening 
at the corners. 
Friday Complete booklet. 


FourtH WEEK 
Spend this week in telling or reading selections from 
Hiawatha’s childhood. Memorize several selections. 
Tell a few Indian legends and myths. 


Nature Study 
First WEEK 
Monday Study of a cow. 
Describe a cow you have seen. 
Tell about her eyes, mouth, nose, neck, teeth, horns 
and feet. 
Compare with the horse in these respects. 
Tuesday Food and habits of the cow. 
Wednesday Is the cow a useful animal? 
Is milk an important food? 
What is the present price of milk? 
Where does cream come from? How much is it? 
Which is richer, milk or cream? 
Where does butter come from? 
Thursday ow is it made? 
Did you ever see an old-fashioned churn? 
How was it prepared? 
How was it operated? 
How and where is butter made nowadays? 
If possible, make a trip to a nearby creamery. 
Friday Picture study. “Churning,” by Millet. 


In what way? 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Describe cheese making. 
Name the different kinds of cheese you know and tell 
where they are made. 
Tuesday What is the flesh of a cow called? The calf? 
Name as many different kinds of cuts of meat as you 
can that you may obtain from a cow. (Roast, stew, 
soup, etc.) 
Wednesday What is the hide used for? The hoofs and 
horns? The hair? 
How are tallow candles made? 
How should the cow be cared for? 
How often should she be watered? 
Should she be given salt? 
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Thursday Memorize ‘The Cow,” by Stevenson. 
Friday Continue above. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Complete poem. 
Tuesday Icicles. 
How are they formed? 
Where do we find them? 
Are they all smooth? Why not? 
What becomes of them? 
Wednesday ‘The white or polar bear. 
Where does he live? 
Why is his color a good one? 
Describe the white bear, noting particularly the shape 
of head and body and formation of feet and teeth. 
Thursday Food of the white bear. 
Can the bear swim? 
Discuss the habits of the bear. 
What other animals live in the polar region? 
Friday Visit a greenhouse. 
Call the children’s attention to the temperature of the 
building, the lighting, etc. 
How are the plants cared for? 
What kind of flowers do you see? 
Let the pupils freely discuss what they see? 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday General discussion of Friday’s trip. 

Spend the rest of the week on a study of ice and ice- 
cutting. 

If there is any opportunity, take the children where they 
may safely observe the ice-cutters at work. 

How is the ice removed from the field? 

How is the field marked out? 

How is the ice cut? 

How is it removed from the river or lake? 

How is it transferred to the ice-house? 

How is it distributed to customers in the summer? 

What advantage is there in having an ice-house near 
the stream from which the ice is taken? 

How is ice sold? 

What is the present price of ice? 

Is it necessary to have ice? Why? 

What concerns use much ice? 


Arithmetic 
First WEEK 


Monday Addition of single columns, the sum not to 
exceed 6. 


| moors 
| nono me 
| prwo 


1 
1 
4 


| wow 


Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Money values. 
Show the pupils a cent, nickel, dime, quarter, half collar, 
and dollar. 
Which is worth the most? 
May, show me the dime. 
Harry, show me the quarter. 
Nellie, show me the nickel. Etc. 
Thursday How many cents in a nickel? A dire? A 
quarter? A half dollar? A dollar? 
How many half dollars in a dollar? 
How many nickels in a dime? 
Friday How many nickels in a quarter? 
dollar? In a dollar? 
How many quarters in a half dollar? A dollar? 


In < kalf 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Addition of single columns, the sum not to 


exceed 7. 


37 


Tuesday Simple problems involving the above. 

Jacob earned 2 cents on Monday, 3 cents on Tuesday, 
and 2 cents on Wednesday. How much did he earn 
in all? 

Joseph planted 2 cabbage plants, 4 tomato plants, and 
1 beet in his garden. How many plants in his 
garden? 

Wednesday Continue problem work. 
Thursday Count by 1’s, from 1 to 50 and from 50 to 1. 
Friday Continue counting. Individual work. 


Turrp WEEK 


Monday Review money values. 
Tuesday Apply above information. 
If Mike earns a nickel on Monday and a dime on 
Tuesday, how many nickels will he be worth? 

Frances had a quarter and spent a nickel. How many 

nickels had she left? 

How many dimes would that be? Etc. 
Wednesday Continue problem work. 
Thursday Review counting by 1’s, both forwards and 

backwards. 
Friday Review counting by 2’s, 3’s and 4’s. 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Count by 5’s to 25. 
Tuesday Count by 5’s to 50. 
Wednesday Count backwards from 50 to 5. 
Thursday Dictation lesson. 
Teacher call out certain numbers. 
immediately. 
Insist upon neatness. 
Friday Addition of numbers, the sum not to exceed 8. 


Pupils write them 


Hygiene 
First WEEK 
Monday How many have ever had the whooping cough? 
The measles? Mumps? 
How do you suppose you contracted the disease? 
How can diseases be passed on to another? 
Tuesday Why should we never spit on the sidewalks or 
sneeze in another’s face? 
Wednesday When you had the measles, did you enjoy 
yourself? 
Were you happy or not? Why not? 
Did your playmates come to see you? Why not? 
Thursday If you have a contagious disease, why should 
you be very careful about spreading it? 
What is an epidemic? 
What is a quarantine? 
Friday Why are epidemics hard to control? 
How can they be avoided? 
What can we do to help? (Report contagious diseases 
to the Board of Health and keep quarantines.) 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Are all diseases contagious? 
How else may we become sick? 
Does our carelessness ever make us sick? How? 
Tuesday Tell of an instance when your own carelessness 
made you sick? 
Wednesday Why should we remove wet clothing as soon 
as possible? 
Is it a good plan to go about for any length of time 
with wet feet? 
Why not? 
Thursday Is it a good plan to get over-heated by playing 
or running too hard?. Why not? 
Is it well to stand in the hot sun for long periods? 
Friday Why should children, as well as grown-ups, 
exercise care in crossing roads and streets? 
How do accidents sometimes happen? 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Ideas to Try 


Suggestions for a Simple Loom 
Edith Stocking 
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No. I shows one side of locm for weaving muffs, set up as any ordinary loom is set up. 


No. II shows reverse side of same loom ready to be completed. 
No. III shows the completed loom. 


The material is pasteboard and the construction is so simple that a six-year-old can use the loom successfully. 





Putting a Stop to the “Buzzing” 
Hattie L. Hawley 


It was a well-disposed, eager class of youngsters. Doubt- 
less it was the very eagerness of these children which caused 
a growing tendency toward “buzzing.” Now I do not like 
to scold, and so I tolerated the “buzzing” for several days 
while I puzzled over the problem of putting an effectual 
but tactful end to the bad habit. 

A group of punctuation exercises on the blackboard had 
just been completed and discussed. I turned my back to 
the class for a moment. The noise began. 

Suddenly I had an inspiration. I erased a generous 
section of blackboard in the very midst of the exercisc. 
I drew a circle, and began to fill it in with an expressive set 
of features. A surprised hush fell upon the room. Then I 
printed some words underneath the face. Not a word was 
said, but the hush continued, and the work went on expedi- 
tiously without further annoyance. Moreover, strange to 
say, the children did not even laugh at the novel appeal. 


Please! 


Don't Whisper! 


To Take Care of Waste Paper 


Lettie Richmond 


I believe that most of us teachers have come to realize 
the need of some plan whereby waste paper may be properly 
taken care of. 

We have often seen girls wasting and tearing large sheets, 
while boys, not knowing just what to do, rumple and thrust 
it into the remotest depths of their ever-handy pocket. 

At noon and at night the waste paper is folded and laid on 
the left-hand corner of the desks. The children who sit 
in the back seats pass quietly through the aisles collecting 
these bits, thus causing no fragments to find way to the 
floor. These piles are placed on my desk and it takes only 
half a minute to glance through’ the papers to make sure 
that none are wasted. 

I am sure we save time, energy, paper and a great deal 
of confusion. 


An Eskimo Poster 


Florence Corey 





Materials necessary for poster are a large piece of white 
cardboard, paints, paint-brush, black paper, scissors, paste 
and flour and salt paste. 

First paint in a light blue sky and the Northern Lights, 
then a darker blue than the sky, for the river. Afterwards 
mix flour and salt, half and half, with water, so as to mold 
easily. Form and mold icebergs, cakes of ice, Eskimo 
hut with this mixture. All this work should be done by 
the teacher. The children should make the cuttings out 
of the black paper, which will be the people, dogs, sleds, 
seals, walruses and kayaks. 
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Make-Believe Refreshments 


Elsie Fisher Steinheimer 


Or EN during the school year we want refreshments 
for a little party: Hallow’een, Valentine’s Day, Wash- 

_ ington’s Birthday, etc. Now when we are constantly 
trying to save food real eats sometimes seem extravagant, 
so we planned a set of make-believe ones. These have been 
greatly enjoyed. Small tots think it is “such fun” to make 
the ice-cream, cake, candy and lemonade themselves and to 
help get everything ready for the party. 

The plates, spoons, ice-cream, glasses of lemonade and 
candy bags are made of heavy drawing paper; the cookies 
and candies of tagboard. 

About a week before the party make a complete set of 
refreshments for a sample and a set of tagboard patterns. 
Give a short talk on saving food and tell the children one 
way we can help is by having make-believe refreshments at 
our school parties. Then show your set and let the little 
folks tell what the different things are. Show the patterns 
and explain how each is made. Place patterns, with mate- 
rials for making (drawing paper, tagboard, scissors, colored 
crayons, paste), on a table and let children who finish their 
regular seat work ahead of time make refreshments. 


Directions for Making 


Plate — Cut center square out of plate pattern so children 
will have a line as a guide for folding the sides. Trace 
pattern and draw a wreath of flowers or any little design on 
the sides. Cut out, fold up sides and paste corners double. 
Cut slit for ice-cream. 

Ice-Cream — Trace patterns, color strawberry (pink) and 
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chocolate (brown) leaving the middle white for vanilla- 
(For French cream color this yellow.) Cut out, color other 
sides, fit pyramids together, slip tabs through slit in plate, 
fold tabs in opposite directions and paste. 

Spoon — Trace pattern and color very lightly with black. 
Cut out, color other side and place in ice-cream between 
pyramids. 

Glass of Lemonade — Trace pattern, leave a narrow space 
at top of glass and color yellow, using color from side to side 
of glass. Then go over the whole glass with black usin 
color from top to bottom. Cut out, fold back tabs an 
bottom, paste sides of glass together and tabs on inside of 
bottom. 

Cookies and Cakes — Trace patterns and color some 
brown, others yellow. Cut out and color backs. Put pink 
“frosting” on some and nuts (brown) and raisins (purple) 
on others. 

Candy and bags — The candy bag is made from paper 
5’ x 314” or larger, if desired. Fold paper, paste at bottom 
and side. With colored crayons draw stripes or pictures 
onthe bag. Trace candy pattern on tagboard ten to twent 
times. Cut out and color the same on both sides. Use a 
the different colors. Fill bags and bend corners over to 
meet in point. Let some child decorate a paper plate or 
two on which to serve the cookies and cakes. Other children 
may decorate box covers to use as trays for the lemonade 
and for the candy bags. For the ice-cream decorate a large 
box cover. 

When it is time for refreshments have certain children 
serve them. We “make believe” eat the ice-cream, cake, etc., 
but “really” take them home for souvenirs. It adds to the 
fun to make enough for the children in the room across the 
hall too. Our best workers are chosen to serve these tofour 
little neighbors. 
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Play, the Number Teacher 


Nellie F. Crapser 


HE efficient man plays in order to work more and work 
better. He believes that “Thinking with your whole 
mind, means playing with your whole body, loving with 

your whole heart, and longing with your whole soul.” 
He enjoys his play and employs it during his work. 

A group of children were once asked, “What is work?” 
The answer was, “Work is what you don’t want to do.”’ 
Questioned further, “What is play?” they said, “Play is 
what you want to do.” Play, to the child, seems the thing 
worth while and “we need only to watch the games of 
children to realize that supreme effort enters into their 
play as it hardly does in the work which they do.” 

Many older people are beginning to realize that play 
is very much worth while. Some of the biggest things 
done were accomplished in the spirit of play and because 
some one “wanted to do it.” 

Stevenson played with his imagination and wrote wonder- 
ful tales. 

Edison played with electricity and wires and gave to the 
world the telephone. 

Beethoven played with beautiful tones and composed 
sonatas. 

A little girl played with her dolls and made all their 
clothes. She is to-day a far-famed modiste. 

Professor Groos has advanced the theory that play is 
an instinct that has come into the world to serve the 
purpose of education. A kitten plays with a ball in much 
the same’ manner that it later plays with a mouse. A 
little girl plays at keeping house, caring for her house and 
dollies as seriously as though the ‘dolls were real live babies. 
This sort of play, Professor Groos says, is part of education 
and preparation for life. 

In this paper I hope to tell some of the ways in which 
the play element can be used to teach arithmetic so that 
number facts will be learned while they are playing, and 
may be played afterward without laborious calculations. 

Charles W. Hunt tells us that play concerns the ex- 
pression of many kinds of instincts, such as curiosity, 
copying, competition, construction, collecting, co-operation, 
and rhythm. 

A prominent instinct with children in their first school 
year is curiosity. Everything is so new and curious. 
The teacher has to satisfy that curiosity enough to keep 
them from giving up in despair and at the same time 
to keep alive and active this innate curiosity, so that the 
interest will be held. 

The other instincts are equally strong. They love to 
collect things, to make things, to imitate others, to work 
with others, and rhythm is a part of their very souls. 

Little people first coming to school are curious to know 
how many other little boys and girls there are, and with 
the teacher’s aid learns to.count them. Then there will 
no doubt be many other things that will be interesting 
to count. The rhythm in counting is attractive and they 
will enjoy learning: 


One, two, button my shoe; 

Three, four, shut the door; etc. 
or 

One, two, three, four, five — 

I caught a hare alive! 

Six, seven, eight, nine, ten — 

I let him go’again! 
and later on: 


Three times one are three, 

My darling come to me. 

Three times two are six, 

The man has brought some bricks. 
Three times three are nine, 

This boy’s a friend of mine. 


Three times four are twelve, 

I find no rhyme for twelve. 
Three times five are fifteen, 
Lead the donkey on the green. 


The idea of teaching these number rhymes may seem 
ridiculous, but without a doubt many children learn them 
with interest. To teach these thymes (without reason) 
lends variety and gets especial interest from children. 

David Eugene Smith tells us of the efforts of Master 
Capen, in the old Mayhew School of Boston, who, early 
in the nineteenth century, had his boys sing to the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle”: 


Five times one are five, 

Five times two are ten, 

Five times three are fifteen, 
And five times four are twenty. 


In learning to form the figures, tracing over sand-paper 
numbers is very helpful. Cutting the figures from paper 
is another way. I have drawn the figures with damp 
chalk on the desks and the children laid the forms with 
corn kernels or some other pretty material. The figures 
might be put on cardboard squares and the kernels glued 
on. Tiny shells or pebbles might be used. Let the 
pupils collect material for things like this. Every teacher 
should see that each child learns to make the figures cor- 
rectly. I once discovered a second grade boy making 
his fives and nines by beginning at the bottom. 

Arithmetic can be correlated with handwork to great 
advantage. In|paper folding and cutting, there are many 
opportunities for teaching 3, 4, and 3. The sixteen square 
fold is rich in number facts. The measuring of inches can 
be taught while making doll furniture, boxes, baskets, 
and many other things made in construction classes. 
In weaving, the pupils are taught to weave so many strips 
of one color, then a certain number of another color, and 
so on. Stringing beads or straws also gives the chance 
for number. 

By measuring their own heights, children learn the use 
of foot and yard rule. They will learn comparison by 
measuring length and width of various objects. 

An upper grade girl in a rural school where I first taught, 
used sometimes to take charge of the first grade class for 
me. One morning I asked her to hear the number class 
after the intermission. During the recess she brought 
in a branch which had many small twigs. After the class 
had started, she took her “tree” and some strips of paper 
on which were written number facts. She asked the children 
if they would like to decorate the tree. Her presentation 
was so pleasing that the pupils thought it would be a most 
delightful thing to do. So each one who gave the correct 
answer, was given the privilege of pinning his strip to the 
tree. On Valentine’s Day she gave a similar drill, allowing 
them to take from the box only such valentines as they 
could give answers for. The valentines were little red 
hearts with a number fact on each one. 

In a certain Colorado town some of the merchants gave 
empty boxes, cans and tins, such as real food products 
come in. They also gave the actual price lists. One room 
in the school was arranged for the pupils to play store in. 
The pupils then on certain days were given practice in 
buying and selling at current market prices. They paid 
for their purchases with toy money made by the children. 

For weighing materials pupils might make their own 
balance in a manual training class. The weights could be 
made in a modeling lesson with plastic clay. 

Madame Montessori gives this message to us all: “Every 
teacher may multiply the practical exercises in the arith- 
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metical operations, using simple objects which the children 
may handle.” 

One of the instructors in education says there are seven 
ways to get interest in drill work, namely: 


Through novel presentation. 

Competition and play. 

Correlation with past experience. 

Personal interest of teacher. 

Correlation with other subjects. 

Desire for approval. 

Uses of devices which give novelty to a situation. 


SIaoor WN 


There are many games which can be adapted to arith- 
metical processes. If there is no prejudice, games with 
number cards, and inch cubes with numbers on them, used 
as dice, furnish material for many interesting drills. 

Bean bags can be used in many different ways. Parchesi, 
dominoes, tenpins, marbles, backgammon, and crokinole 
are all games which involve some one or more of the four 
fundamental operations. 

Blackboard relays are so exciting that pupils will practice 
hard to become efficient. The Los Angeles Prize School 
film showed that oftentimes the girls do better at it than 
the boys, even if they “haven’t any heads for figures.” 

A time game may help in teaching the hours and move- 
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ment of the hands of the clock. The children stand by 
their seats. As the teacher says “One,” the pupils extend 
the left arm straight above the head and the right arm at 
an angle of about 30° from the head. This represents the 
hands of the clock at one o’clock. When the teacher says 
“Two,” each pupil swings his left arm down around in front 
of the body and back to its place above the head. Each 
also lowers the right arm 30° more. For “Three” the 
right arm extends straight out to the right. At each hour 
the minute hand makes the complete revolution. For 
the hours seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, and twelve, the 
right arm will be the minute hand and the left the hour 
hand. 

In one town the pupils, in coming to school, had to 
cross the railroad tracks. They saw many trains, and so 
I used their interest in switching freight trains by making 
a number game. Several pupils stood in a row to represent 
a train. In other aisles were stationed several pupils. 
Each one was a car. A brakeman switched the train up 
and down the aisles, leaving (say) 3 cars. Then he would 
say 9 —3 = 6. Next his train switched on 4 cars, saying 
6 + 4 = 10. Switching on 2 more cars, 10 + 2 = 12; 
and so the game went on. 

If we can teach arithmetic in such a way that the pupils 
will enjoy it and can use what they have learned in real 
life, our efforts will not be in vain. 


Seasonal Problems for Grade Four V 
A Day in Winter 


Bertha Toelle 


NE morning in January Jack and Harry awoke and 
found that there had been a heavy snowstorm during 
the night, followed by rain and sleet. 

They soon found that Jack Frost had done a great deal 
of damage. He had covered the window panes so thickly 
that they could not see out. Harry foolishly placed a hot 
penny against one of the panes in order to make a peep hole, 
and broke the glass. 

If a new pane cost $.50 and the glazier charged $.75 for 
his work, how much would the damage amount to? Since 
Harry has only $.85 in his bank, how much more will he 
have to save to pay for it? 

When mother went outside she found that the milk had 
frozen in the bottles; the clothes were frozen on the line, 
and the water pipes had burst. 

If ? of a gallon of milk were lost, how many pints were 
lost? How many quarts? 

The clothesline had snapped in two, and many of the 
clothes were torn. How much would a new clothesline, 
200 feet long, cost at $.06 a yard? 

To avoid the water pipes bursting in the future a plumber 

was employed to place them underground. He dug a ditch 
18 feet long, 18 inches wide, and 3 feet deep. How many 
cubic feet of dirt were excavated? If it took 8 hours to do 
the work, how much would he charge for his labor at $1.15 
per hour? The material cost $15.75. What did the 
material and labor amount to? 
} When father went to call up the office, he found that the 
telephone was out of commission on account of broken 
wires. It was 1} hours before the wires were repaired. 
How many minutes had the service been curtailed? 

The damage done by the storm could not be estimated in 
dollars and cents, and unless precautions were taken many 
accidents would result. To prevent passersby from slipping 
on the ice, mother thought it advisable to spread ashes on 
the pavement, until the boys had a chance to clear the pave- 
ment of snow and ice. The pavement was 50 feet long and 
6 feet wide. One bucket of ashes would cover about 50 
square feet. How many buckets of ashes did the boys have 
to carry? 


The snow in the yard had drifted so deeply that a paty 
had to be cleared so that mother could feed the chickens, 
The boys made a path 45 feet long by 18 inches wide. What 
was the area of path which they made? 

After all this work the boys put on their rubbers and 
started to school. They had such a hard time to keep 
from falling that they hopped on a farm wagon. The 
farmer, too, had been thoughtful of his horses, for they were 
provided with snow shoes. The farmer told them that 
each shoe cost $.75. What did the snow shoes cost for two 
horses? 

Chauffeurs also had taken precaution against skidding. 
Would it be cheaper for a man to use 4 ordinary tires and a 
set of chains on the rear wheels, or to use 4 non-skid tires, 
if non-skid vacuum-cup tires cost $57.50 apiece; ordinary 
tires cost $32.75, and a set of chains cost $10.00? How 
much cheaper? With all these precautions there should be 
very few accidents. 

When the boys reached home at dinner hour they decided 
to clear the snow and ashes from the pavement so that they 
would have plenty of time for fun after school. They 
started to work at 12.30 p.m, and finished at 1.05 p.m. 
How many minutes did it take them to finish? 

It was so cold that mother needed more wood than usual 
for the fire, so the boys had to get to work and chop some. 
If they chopped enough wood to make a pile 3 feet long, 
2 feet wide and 18 inches high, what part of a cord did 
they chop? (A cord contains 128 cubic feet.) 

On their way back to school the boys stopped at the pond 
and watched the men cutting ice to store away in the ice- 
house. 1775 cubic feet of ice were cut from the pond, 75 
feet long x 50 feet wide. What was the thickness of the ice? 

The ice was cut into blocks 18 inches x 12 inches. How 
many blocks were cut? 

If the ice-house is 1320 feet from the pond, how many 
miles would be covered in making 8 trips? (1 mile 5280 ft.) 

The boys could hardly wait for dismissal at the end of the 
day for they were looking forward to ice-skating, snow-ball- 
ing and sleigh-riding. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Supplementary Reading Lessons for Grade IV 





The Big Brown Bear 


The other night I had a dream about a big brown bear, 

You would have run a thousand miles if only you’d been there; 
And I was sure as sure could be I’d really have to die, 

But mother says I dreamt it ’cos I’d eaten too much pie. 


I dreamed I was out hunting with my fine new birthday gun, 
I’d tracked a tiger down to where the thistle weeds had sprung. 
(Of course, he wasn’t real, you know; I couldn’t hope for that; 
The tiger that I always hunt is only Tim, the cat.) 


Now Tim has got a nasty trick of hiding in the grass 

And jumping out upon your legs just as you’re going to pass; 
And ‘so I beat the bushes well around the thistle patch; 

I didn’t want him jumping out; he does know how to scratch. 


But when I beat the bushes so I got a dreadful fright, 

A roaring, romping bear jumped out, all ready for a bite; 

I’m sure I ran a mile or more, an’ then climbed up a tree, 

And way d’you think? — when I looked round, he’d climbed up 
after me. 


I scrambled up, but on he came, and I kept looking round, 

When suddenly the branch went crash, and I fell to the ground. 

The bear came, too, and in his arms I was so tightly pressed 

That then —I woke, and when I looked — the dog = on ~~ chest. 
—I. Br 


The Little Hero 


‘Bertha Toelle 


Ov little hero, Jack, lived in a rude llog cabin near 
the edge of a great forest. He loved to play in the 

forest. In the fall of the year he went out to gather 
the nuts, and in the spring he found the first wild flowers. 
He knew where the birds built their nests, where the 
rabbits made their homes, and where the squirrels had 
their young. 

But there was one creature in the woods of which he 
was afraid. That was the bear. The little boy never 
went out far into the woods alone,, for he feared that he 
might meet a bear. 

He had a good reason to be afraid of a bear, for bears are 
large, fierce creatures, with thick, heavy fur and sharp 
teeth. With these sharp teeth he could very easily tear 
a little boy into pieces. He also has strong, sharp claws, 
which are so curved that he can very easily climb a tree. 
Bears also are very strong. They sometimes hug a lamb 
in their arms and crush him to death. 

It was a bitter cold January day. There was a blinding 
snowstorm and the wind howled through the forest. Jack’s 
mother and father had gone to the village to get some 
provisions, for they feared that as a result of the snow- 
storm they might be snow-bound for a few days. They 
left Jack at home to take’care of the baby brother during 
their absence. Although Jack was alone in the still house, 
he was not afraid. 

He played with the baby until nearly dark. After he 
put some more logs on the fireplace, he soon had a blazing 
fire and put the kettle on to boil water for tea. The tea- 
kettle was soon singing merrily. The baby was fast asleep. 





“Now,” thought he, “I can read the new book father 
gave me.” So he sat down to read by the light of the fire. 
The book was so intensely interesting that he did not 
know how long he had sat there. Suddenly he heard a 
heavy shuffling sound. He looked up from his book and 
saw a bear standing in the open doorway. 

What could he do? He had nothing with which to 
defend himself — no gun, no club — and nobody was near 
tohelp him. Ina moment the bear would seize the sleeping 
baby in his huge paws and perhaps injure him.  — - 

The bear pushed his way into the room, slowly shuffling 
toward the cradle. Jack did not know what to do, but he 
knew that he must act very quickly. Fortunately he 
remembered the teakettle. He seized the kettle of boiling 
water and rushed upon him. With a low growl the bear 
turned his angry head toward Jack. As he did so, he 
received a shower of scalding water in his eyes, nose, ears, 
and open mouth. 

A groan of pain and rage burst from the furious beast. 
Blinded by the hot water, he turned away from the cradle 
and staggered out of the door. Jack rushed to close the 
door, pushed the great bolt into its place, and then fell, 
weak and fainting, on the floor. 

Here he lay until he was aroused by the baby’s cries and 
the sound of his father’s and mother’s voices. When the 
father heard all that had happened, he called Jack a brave 
boy. How proud this made Jack feel! 

“You have saved your brother’s life. You are a hero 
said his mother, and she held the baby close in her arms. 
Jack was just as happy as his mother, for he had been a 
real hero. 


I Aims 
Teacher’s 
1 To have the children read a seasonal story, which 
exemplifies courage, bravery and presence of mind. 
2 To arouse interest and stimulation in good reading. 


1? 


Pupil’s 
1 To read story well. 
2 To be able to reproduce story. 


II Teacher’s Memoranda 

A Tentative number of lessons (2). 

B_ Experiences of pupils to be utilized. 
1 Visit to circus. 
2 Visit to zoo. 
3 Knowledge of heroes in World War. 
4 Knowledge of colonial life. 

C Materials. 
1 Pictures of bears. 
2 Pictures of log fireplace. 


III Method of Procedure 
Preparation 
Who can tell me what is meant by a hero? During 
the war we heard of many heroic deeds. Any 
one of us can be a hero, at some time, if we are 
large or small, man or woman. To-day’s reading 
lessons tells us about a young boy who was a hero. 
He had an encounter with a bear. How many 
children have ever seen a bear? Yes, there are 
bears in the zoo, and those of you who have been 
to the circus have surely seen real bears. For 
the benefit of those children who have not seen 
a bear, I will show you some pictures of them. 
(Let a child who has seen a real bear, describe one, 
telling of his size, color, etc.) I am sure you are 
all anxious to read about the little hero and his 
encounter with the bear. 
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Presentation 
Class read the title of the story. Be able to tell why 
the little boy was a hero. Class read the story 
silently. The teacher will then test the thoughts 
derived from the initial reading of the story. 
Time 
At what season of the year does our story take 
place? 
What month is it? 
What time of day is it? 
Places 
Where did Jack live? 
Where did Jack’s parents go? 
Where did the bear come from? 
Characters 
Name the characters mentioned in our story. 
Which character is most important? 
What qualities do you admire in Jack? 
Incidents 
Describe the kind of day on which our story takes 
lace. 
Why had the parents left Jack alone? 
What duty did Jack have to perform? 
How might he have amused the baby? 
How did Jack pass the time away? 
What appeared in the doorway? 
How did Jack save himself and the baby? 
Why were Jack’s parents proud of-him? 


Drill on unfamiliar words and phrases and have the story 
read aloud. Criticise constructively weak points in the 
reading. For a more detailed account of the general 
method see September, 1920, number of Primary Epuca- 
TION, page 441. 


Summary 
Reproduce the story. Dramatize it. 


Assignment 

1 Study the new lesson, making a list of unfamiliar 
words and phrases. 

2 Come to class prepared to tell a story about some 


child hero — for example, the “Boy Hero of Holland,” and 
similar stories. 





Seat Work and Dictation Ex- 
ercises Based on Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales 


Laura Rountree Smith 


THE MAIL COACH PASSENGERS 
The Story — Part I 


Once upon a time, in very cold weather, strange sounds 
were heard. The guns went off “bang, bang!’ the clock 
struck midnight, chimes rang out on the air and the horn 
from the mail-coach resounded. 

The horn sounded “tan, ta, ra, ra!” long before the coach, 
filled with its twelve passengers, came in sight on New 
Year’s Eve. 

The people in the town where the coach stopped were 
calling to each other, “A Happy New YEAr,” and they 
showered good wishes upon each other such as “plenty, 
and freedom from care.” 

The passengers alighted from the coach with their pass- 
ports and baggage and some of them carried presents. 

One and all they greeted the sentry at the gate with 
“Good morning!” 

The sentry stopped the first who stepped from the coach 
and asked him his name and business. 
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This passenger wore bear-skin and fur boots. He was 
evidently dressed for cold weather. He said, “Many 
people expect me to give them a New Year’s present. 
Sometimes I give money, sometimes I give balls, thirty-one 
in all. Tama merchant. I have ships at sea. My name 
is January!” 

The second passenger was the director of a theatre. He 
said he arranged masked balls and carnivals, even now he 
carried a cask and said, “We will dance the bung out of the 
cask when we hold high carnival.” He cried, “I have but 
twenty-eight days, hurrah! hurrah!” 

The sentry objected to his noise, but the passenger only 
shouted, “I will be noisy, for am I not February — 
Prince Carnival?” 

The third passenger was a weather prophet and carried 
violets in his button hole, and the fourth passenger shouted 
at him to make way crying, “March, March!” 

So, next entered a jolly “April Fool,” full of fun and 
frolic and very fickle as to temper, sometimes happy, and 
sometimes sad. He said he was a house agent. (Moving 
Day comes in April in Denmark.) He also boasted that he 
was a manager of funerals, for did he not bring damp, 
unhealthy weather with him? He said he also brought a 
whole summer wardrobe with him, but dared not wear it so 
early. 

May next stepped from the coach in a light green dress, 
wearing wild flowers in her hair. She was cautious enough 
to wear overshoes, for she had heard of April showers before. 
May was a wonderful woodland singer and so pretty that 
all were glad to greet her. 

Miss June, dainty and young, next alighted. She prom- 
ised a feast on her longest day, and to all a happy vacation. 


Seat Work — First Week 


First DAy Take the story from dictation or copy from 
cards passed out. 

SEcOND Day Describe the sights and sounds on New 
Year’s Eve, also compare the old method of traveling with 
the method of the present day. Describe an old-fashioned 
coach and tell for what it was used. How many passengers 
were in the mail-coach? What did they represent? What 
did they carry? When are passports used and what are 
they? How did the sentry greet the passengers? 

THIRD Day Write answers in complete sentences. 

Who was the first passenger? How was he dressed? 
What did the sentry ask him? What did he give? What 
did the thirty-one balls represent? What was his business? 
What was his name? Who was January named for? 
Describe the temple of Janus. 

FourtH DAy What was the second passenger’s business? 
What is a carnival? A “bung” from a cask? How many 
days did he carry? Does he ever have more days? When? 
What is his name? Name all the patriotic days he brings. 
What day falls on February 14? Find out from what 
festival February gets its naime. (Februatio, a Roman 
festival.) 

FirtH Day Why do we call March a weather prophet? 
How is he said to coime in? What flowers does he bring? 

March was naimed for the Roman god, Mars, the god of 
war. Like him, he roars with a inighty voice. Look up 
and copy any w ind song (“The Wind” and “Windy Nights,” 
by Stevenson.) 

Illustrate any verses you copy. 

Look up the history of the god Mars and see what other 
like characteristics March has. 


Seat Work — Second Week 


First Day Why was April called a house agent, and 
manager of funerals? What kind of a disposition has 
April? What produces a rainbow? Why not’dare wear 
summer wardrobes at this time of the year? 

April is called from Latin “the opener,” as spring comes 
with her advent. 
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SEconD Day Many feasts were given in April, one being 
the feast to Venus, jokes were played on each other at this 
time and the one caught called an “April Fool’* In France 
he was called an “April Fish.” 

April was considered the Easter month by the Saxons. 

How do we know on what day Easter comes each year? 

Write a paragraph describing Easter customs in different 
localities. 

TuirD Day Describe May’s dress and her woodland 
singers. 

Write a paragraph describing a walk through the woods 
in the month of May; describe everything seen. 

May was named for the goddess ‘“‘Maia.”’ 

FourTH AND FirtH Days Describe June alighting from 
her carriage and her feast. On what day does the feast 
come? It has been said June was named for Juno. Look 
up the story of Juno and Jupiter. 

Write the story so far given, briefly. 


The Story — Part II 


Next stepped out July, wearing a summer suit and straw 
hat, for the weather was warm. He carried a swimming 
suit, but little other baggage with him. 

Then came Madam August, who announced herself a 
wholesale fruit dealer and a farm owner. She knew how to 
work in the fields, and she knew how to play and give a 
“Harvest Home.” 

September came next and said he was an artist; all his 
life he had been painting the trees, and he particularly loved 
to tint the leaves red and gold. He whistled as he carried a 
pot of gold in his hand. 

Squire October came as a landowner with a plow; he liked 
to sow the seed and plow. He enjoyed sports so well, he 
took his dog and gun with him. He even carried a few nuts 
in his game bag. 

Next came November with a terrible cold, sneezing and 
using a large handkerchief. He was a very busy wood- 
cutter. ° He made soles for skates for his recreation in the 
evening. 

The last passenger of all was Old Mother December. 

She was aged, but bright and well loved. She carried a 
stool with her and a little fir tree in a flower pot. She had 
made a magic wish that the little tree should grow to reach 
the ceiling by Christmas Eve. She imagined it would be 
decorated with candles, fruits, presents, and figures. These 
figures would become alive, and the angel figure from the 
very top of the tree would fly down and kiss every one, even 
the very poor children, and make them happy. 

The sentry ordered the horses and coach put away. 

The captain on duty called the twelve months and said he 
would keep their passports and said he would write the 
history of each month’s behavior on his passport when he 
was ready to pass on. Then he called January forward. 

When all the months have passed you can tell what they 
have brought you. 


Seat Work — Third Week 


First Day Describe July. 
swimming-pool. How did July get its name? 
sentences about Julius Caesar. 

SECOND Day August was called the sixth month reckon- 
ing from March, “Sextilis,’ meaning sixth, naming the 
month really for Augustus. Describe and illustrate Madame 
August arriving, also her fruits and fields. What is a 
“Harvest Home”? 

Tuirp Day Draw and color a border of autumn leaves, 
and decorate a book cover with them, also describe the 
coming of September. 

FourtH Day Draw and cut Andersen’s picture of 
October. 


Write a story about a 
Write five 
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FirtH DAy Write a paragraph on the orgin of Hallow- 
e’en. 


Seat Work — Fourth Week 


_First Day November, namea from “Novem,” meaning 
nine next comes. How cleverly he was described as a wood 
cutter, for it is the time of year to start fires. What else did 
he do? 

_Write a sketch telling when he cut down a tree, what 
kind of tree it was, and what the wood was used for. 


SECOND Day Write a short sketch about Mother 
December and illustrate it. Write a paragraph about dec- 
orating a Christmas tree. 


THIRD, FOURTH AND FirtH Days Re-write the entire 
story in your own words. Make a calendar. Illustrate 
each month with appropriate drawings. Make a booklet 
to take home, decorate it and write the story briefly in it. 
Write also any interesting facts you can gather about the 
months and tell which description of a month you liked best 
in the Fairy Tale and why. 

Compare this story with another Fairy Tale of Andersen’s 
“The Story of the Year.” Dramatize either ‘story youlike, 
orally or in writing. 





For Friday Afternoon 
Dorothy C. Retsloff 


What is the double tree? Pear 

What tree is nearest the sea? Beech 

What is the chronologist’s tree? Date 

What tree would adorn a dress? Fringe 

What tree will keep you warm? Fir 

What tree is found in churches? Elder 

What is the fiery tree? Burning bush 
What tree is found in wet weather? Rubber 
What tree protects from the sun? Umbrella 
10 What is the level tree? Plane 

11 What tree is used in a bottle? Cork 

12 What is the fisherman’s tree? Basswood 

13 What tree belongs to the sea? Bay 

14 What tree is worn in Oriental lands? Sandal 
15 What tree is the personal pronoun tree? Yew 


CWNOOrP Whe 


Puck 


At night when all the world is sleeping, 
And every child in bed is seen, 

Then round the house, on tiptoe softly creeping, 
There comes a little man in dress of green. 


Tis Puck, that mischief-loving fairy, 
Who comes when we are fast asleep; 

He leaves his woodland home so green and airy, 
Upon the world each night to take a peep. 


And naughty children he’ll be teasing, 
He’ll pinch them black and blue all night, 

He’ll pull away the clothes and leave them freezing, 
And give them dreams that wake them in affright. 


But children who are kind and loving, 
And those who know how to obey, 

In dreams to fairyland he’ll take them noving 
And on the morrow give a happy day. 


“ 
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Some French Singing Games V 
| E. L. Lyon 
Cheltenham, England 


Give Up Your Tower 


(La tour, prends garde) 


Give up your tow-er, Give up your tow-er, 


a be. 


" Sos aes 


bo 


Oh, pull your hardest, 
You cannot pull it down. 


3 We'll tell the king of you 
And he’ll soon pull it down. 


4 Oh, tell him quickly, 
He cannot pull it down. 


5 Oh, King, pray hear us, 
We kneel humply to you. 


6 Colonel and Captains, 
Pray, what is it you want? 


7 Give us some soldiers 
To pull down the strong tower. 


8 Go then, my soldiers, 
And pull down the strong tower. 


Repeat verses 1, 2, 5, and 6 


9 Your son to lead us 
To pull down the strong tower. 


10 Go, son, to lead them 
To pull down the strong tower. 


Repeat verses 1, 2, 5 and 6. 


11 Oh, King, pray lead us 
To pull down the strong tower. 


Or we'll soon pull it 


a. 





12 I'll come and lead you 
To pull down the strong tower. 


Repeat verses 1 and 2. 


Children are chosen to represent the King, his son, the 
Colonel, the Captains and the Defender of the tower. 

Half of the children form the tower at one end of the room, 
while the remaining half are the king’s soldiers, who stand 
with the king and his son, the Colonel, and the Captain at 
the other end of the room. 


The Colonel and Captain march towards the tower, sing- 
ing verse 1. 


While the defenders are singing verse 4, the Colonel and 
Captain march back to the king, then sing verses 5 and 7 
kneeling. 


At verse 8 the soldiers marshal themselves in line with the 
Colonel and Captain. Then march forward singing verse 
1; 2, 5 and 6 follow as before. 


At verse 10 the king’s son steps in front of the solaiers and 
leads them off singing verse 1; verses 2, 5 and 6 are then re- 
peated. 


At verse 12 the king places himself as leader, and marches 
the soldiers off singing verse 1. 


After verse 2 has been sung the chiloren forming the 
castle walls line up one behina the other with their leader at 
their head, and their arms around each other’s waists. The 
king’s side line up similarly, and a tug of war takes place, 
the game closing with three cheers for the winning side. 


How to Make the Cut-Outs 


(See page 34) 


Directions 
The different parts are cut from colored construction 
paper, or colored as suggested. The paper is folded and 
the dotted line of the pattern is placed along the fold of 
the paper, thus making the two sides of the figure. The 
laps on the feet are bent inward and pasted on top of each 
other, the bodies are pasted together half way down, and 


the clothes put on to fit. A cord is tied through the 
bear’s nose and the other end is slipped between the two 
sides of the man’s hand. The figures are mounted on 
pieces of cardboard. 

The bear is dark brown, the bodies of man and boy are 
light tan, boy’s suit is blue, man’s dark green, with red tie 
and brown hat. 









ETAT SEAT Ales 
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Ready for the descent 


Games for January 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Every morn is a world made new; 

You. who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you — 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over; 
Tasks are done and the teats are shed, 
Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover; 
Yesterday’s wounds, which smarted and bled, 
Are healed with the healing which night has shed. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever, 
Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight; 

With glad days, and sad days, and bad days, which never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their blight, 
Their fulness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go, since we cannot re-live them, 
Cannot undo and cannot atone; 

God in His mercy receive and forgive them! 
Only the new days are our own; 
To-day is ours, and to-day alone. 


Here are the skies all burnished brightly, 
Here is the spent earth all re-born, 

Here are the tired limbs springing lightly 
To face the sun and to share with the morn 
In the charm of dew and the cool of dawn. 


Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And in spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted, and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day and begin again. 
— Susan Coolidge 


Every new day of this New Year may be a “fresh be- 
ginning,” if we will have it so. Let us remember that we 
are to live this New Year just one day at a time, and let 
us try to make each day happier than the day before, 
not only for the children in our care, but also for each 
other. 

These games may be played in the schoolyard in the 
real snow, or they may be used as pantomimes, either in 
the room or on the playground. 

The children stand in rows. At a signal, all pantomime 
shoveling the snow and piling it along the sides of the 
walks or aisles. ; | 

Two children form a snow-plow, by joining left hands 
and stretching them to the front to form the point, and 
then joining right hands to form the handle of the plow. 
A third child takes hold of this handle, and all three-move 
up and down the walks plowing away the imaginary snow. 
All the children make snow-balls. Ata signal they throw 





Almost at the top 


them in rapid succession, or one by one, as counts are given. 
Let the children roll the snow and make a snow-man. 
Then all together, or by turns, then throw their snowballs 
at the head of the snow-man. If there is no snow, or not 
enough for this, make imaginary balls and throw at an 
imaginary snow-man. 

Talk about the snow, the formation of drifts, the forms 
of the snowflakes, the uses of snow, etc. 

Teach for gem or language lesson: 


In flakes of a feathery white, 
’Tis falling so gently and slow; 

Oh, pleasant to us is the sight, 
When silently falling the snow. 


The earth is all covered to-day 
With mantle of radiant snow; 

It sparkles and shines in the ray, 
In crystals of glittering snow 


Oh, happy the snow-birds I see, 
While hopping and flitting they go, 
They tell of a lesson to me, 
While feeding in beautiful snow. 


That soon with the breath of the spring, 
Down streamlets and rivers ’twill flow: 
The season of summer will bring 
Bright flowers for silvery snow. 


Choose any number of children to represent snow-flakes. 
They whirl around, then sink to the ground as they sing: 


“‘We are free! we are free!”” the snowflakes cried! 
“Hurrah! Hurrah! away we hide. 
Now we’re whirling and twirling and dancing around, 
And gently sinking to the ground. 


“The jolly north wind! how he makes us fly, 
And whistles the tune we are dancing by. 
We cover the valleys, we cover the hills, 
We bury the flowers and frozen rills.” 


One child, representing the wind, blows very hard as he 
flies toward them. They all jump up and after dashing 
around again they make a snowdrift of themselves as they 
sing: 

“We’re dashing out this way and that way again, 
We’re dashing against the window pane. 
Then away, away, away, away, 
We'll make a track for the merry sleigh. 


*‘We’re drifting high, ah! ah! here’s fun 
For the boys and girls when school is done. 
Now we’re whirling and twirling and dancing around, 
And gently sinking to the ground.” 


Study with the children the snowbird — appearance, 
habits, etc. Observe them, if possible. 
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Then choose different groups of children to represent 
snowbirds. As they fly around the playground or room, 
the other children scatter imaginary crumbs for them. 

Suggest that the children scatter real crumbs around 
their doors at home to attract the winter birds. Show 
them why this is more necessary in winter than in summer. 
All sing or repeat: 


When winter winds are blowing, 
And clouds are full of snow, 

There comes a flock of little birds, 
A-flying to and fro. 

About the withered garden, 
Around the naked field, 

In every wayside shrub or tree 
That may a berry yield. 


But when the snowdrifts cover 
The garden and the field, 

When all the shrubs are cased in ice, 
And every brook is sealed, 

Then come the little snowbirds. 
As beggars to your door; 

They pick up every tiny crumb, 
With eager chirp for more. 


Then the little snowbirds fly away as the children sing 
this stanza: 
Off to the land of icebergs, 
To islands cold and drear, 
They fly before the summer comes 
To frolic with us here. 
Give them a hearty welcome, 
It surely were not good 
That they who sing in winter time 
Should ever want for food. 


Allow the children to bring skiis or sleds or toboggans, 
especially if there is a snowy hill near by. The physical 
activities of these real sports may be enjoyed by pantomime 
if there is not sufficient snow for the out-of-doors sports. 

The older children build snow forts quite a distance 
apart. They throw snowballs at these, in turn or at given 
signals. The side hitting the opposite fort the greatest 
number of times, in the given number of minutes, has 
conquered that fort. 

If possible, build real snow igloos, however small. The 
children are for a time real Eskimos, and enjoy visiting and 
playing as such. 


I am a jolly Eskimo, 

I have a house of ice and snow. 
The door is low, so, if you please, 
I go inside on hands and knees. 


One or two children may go out to the playground a 
few minutes ahead of the others. They hide behind snow- 
houses, fences, snow forts, or in any available place. 

The other children, coming out a little later, find them 
by tracing their tracks. In a very short time the children 
chosen to hide learn to cross and also to double on their 
tracks, thus making the pursuit more difficult for their 
pursuers. 

The child or children who first find those hiding are the 
next to hide, either then or at another time. 





Toys at Night 
D. W. 


p Not number of children may represent various toys, 
but three should specially be selected to take the 
parts of a golliwog, a doll and a Teddy bear. These 
children may either carry the toys mentioned, or if a more 
ambitious effort is to be made, they may be dressed in 
character. 
The children should be found posing stiffly in various 
attitudes. 











Note At opening bar children leap up, the movement being made 
as jerky as possible by stiffly throwing out first one leg then the other, 
Listening pose for second beat. 

Second Bar Repeat third bar. Run trippingly to front and stand 
in line, facing audience, and sing with suitable actions 


All 
When every little sleepy head 
Is safely tucked in bed, 
When shines the moon, 
And stars they peep, 
Then from the corners of the nursery dark 
We creep. 


Golliwog 
I’m Golliwog, as well you know, 
And these my subjects bending low, 
In nursery land 
I hold full sway, 
And every one of my commands 
They must obey. 


Doll 
I am a doll, Suzanne by name, 
From Paris long ago I came, 
My eyes they close, 
My hair it curls, 
I’m just the very nicest doll 
For little girls. 


Teddy Bear 
I’m Teddy Bear, a furry pet, 
In nursery land, first favorite yet, 
In daytime I 
Am harmless quite, 
But now should any anger me 
I’ll hug them tight. 


Dance 


The movements here, as throughout, should be made as 
jerky as possible, to carry out the idea of toys moving. 


Position 
Children tiptoe round in single file — ring shape. 


Play introduction. 

First bar — lunge outward with inside foot, stamping, 
and hold up hand as though listening. 

Second bar — repeat with other foot. 

Third bar —run trippingly round, with hand still in 
listening position. 

Fourth bar — as first. 

Fifth bar — spring round and face to middle of ring — 
join hands. 


Second Figure to Verse Music 
Hold joined hands well up. All move left foot a pace 
to the left — 1 beat. 
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Bring right foot up to left foot — 1 beat. 

Heels raise; heels lower — 2 beats. 

Repeat for three more bars. 

Repeat with right foot — 4 bars. 

Loose hands, leap on spot and bow to middle of ring—1 bar 

Face to outside of ring, leap on spot and bow — 1 bar 

At Chord all fall into listening attitude and say, “Sh!” 
All But hark! a footstep on the stair, 
Let no one take us unaware, 


Introduction 
Allegro pp 
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We bid farewell 
To midnight joys, 

Should human eyes upon us gaze 
They'll find but toys. 


During the singing of last line, all tiptoe to places and 
resume former positions. If used as a concert item, an 
effective finale is made by the entrance of a child in night- 
dress, who holds up a candle and looks in a sleepy, puzzled 
way round the room. 


No. 1 





Winter Fun 
A Frolic of the Frost Fairies 


(Gymnastic Game, Song and_Dance Combination) 
K. Mary Ingledew Leonard 


CHARACTERS 
~ First Farry 

Any number of Fairies 

Children dance on, moving arms and limbs rhymthically 
to the music, very lightly on their toes, acting as fairies. 

Whole introduction — see music No. 1 — to be played 
through for these movements — free movements — and 
then a chord, and children sing their song, putting their 
own individual expression into and giving their own in- 
terpretation of what they sing. 


Jack Frost 


Frost Fairies (sing. See music No. 2) 
We’re little frost fairies, 
We play all day long; 
We’re so bright and happy, 
Just list to our song. 
Work while you work, 
Play while you play, 
That is the way 
To be happy and gay. 


We romp and we scamper, 
We dance and we sing, 

Then trip round and round 
In a big fairy ring. 

Thro’ springtime and summer 
We’ve had a long rest, 

Now work time has come, 
We must all do our best. 


Repeat enough of music No. 1 so that children (after 
second verse) follow leaders—First Fairy and a chosen boy— 
and dance (rhythmic movements) into position. 


Position — Boy and First Fairy seat themselves opposite 
each other'and the others seat themselves in two long lines 
behind them: boys behind boys and girls behind girls. 
The distance between each child to be great enough to 
allow of arm stretching forward easily. 

All take four deep breaths, with arms raised high over- 
head (form forward stretching position) as children breathe 
In and lowering arms as breath goes Out, body bending 
from waist line. 

Breathe in! 
(Music No. 3.) 


Out! In! 


Out! 
All relax. 


In! Out! In! Out! 


First Fairy (rises and sings to all the fairies. See music 
No. 4) 
Methinks the wind blows cold and chill, 
Our Master Jack comes o’er the hill, 
Rise, fairies, all to do his will. 


(Enter Jack Frost.) 


All fairies (with both hands raised high overhead and bodies 
bent forward from waist — trunk forward bend movement — 
sing) 

Jack Frost (bowing — 
trunk forward bend and 
right hand upward stretch 
— then sings. See music 
No. 6) 


oN 


I thank you fairies, one 
and all, 
For this your welcome 
greeting. 
We all must hear King 
Winter’s call, 
Old Father Time is 
fleeting. 





nae 


Jack Frost (says) 
Now fairy artists quickly draw, 
On window panes, pictures galore 
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No. 3 





No. 4 





Of castles, palaces and trees, 

And icicles on windows freeze. 

Nip human’s hands, and all their toes, 

And freeze their ears, cheeks, lips and nose. 


Fairies (bowing to Jack Frost, then nodding to each other 
gleefully) We will! 


(Fairies then sing. See music No. 6) 


Now softly to our work we’ll creep, 
For humans all are fast asleep. 


All Fairies Position—Hips firm, knees half ways bend, 
body upright and walking on the toes. 

Sixteen steps dwarf marching. (See music No. 7.) 

Towards the end all sink lower and lower, and at last 
chord all sit. 

Four deep breaths with arms upward raising with music 
No. 3. 

All relax. 

All arms upward stretch and draw down both arms 
very slowly to music No. 8, like a tree trunk. 

Then arms upward stretch and draw arms down, alter- 
nately, keeping time with music No. 9, like branches ofa tree, 
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Very, very — No. 7 
Then arms forward stretch and describe one circle from All stand. Arms upwardFstretch. With knees high E 
right to left (in time to music No. 10) for leaves: raising, on the toes, arms alternately grasping overnead @ 


Now to climb upstairs to upper windows: (as for climbing in the “‘Sailor’s Hornpipe”’). 
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& 500 offered for the best stories of 


how teachers use Colgate’s Class- 


room Helps in Hygiene Lessons. 


We get tons of letters and 
Hygiene reports from 
teachers, but we want — 


The Story of Your Work 


YR have been using the Dental 
Hygiene material we sent you in 
your own way—what is that way ? 


How do you get your pupils to brush 
their teeth—how do you use the charts 
and the literature? 


Of course your children like getting 
a free tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream but how do you link this little 
gift with the home-habit of daily tooth- 
brushing throughout the year? 


There is a human interest appeal in 
the story of your work—we want to 


hear it. How do you obtain the 
splendid results that dentists report 
from all over the country ? 

In 30 schools where Dental Hygiene was 
taught, an average reduction of 33% in cavities 
in children’s teeth was obtained, according to 
published reports. 

Between 1914-1918, malignant diseases were 
reduced among the school children of Bridge- 
port, 5% in some diseases, and 36% in others, 
through the Good Teeth—Good Health cam- 
paign conducted there by civic authorities. 

So much for statistics. They are in- 
teresting, but we want the sfory of your 
work, 


We will Pay—$100.00 for the best story. 
50.00 for each of the 2 next best stories. 
25.00 for each of the 4 next best stories. 
10.00 for each of the 10 next best stories. 
5.00 for each of the 20 next best stories. 


(Every teacher who sends a story, subject to the conditions of this contest, 
will receive an immediate acknowledgment in the form of a dainty trial size 


of the delightful new Colgate talc powder, Florient (Flowers of the Orient). 


ATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Conditions of Contest: 


Any teacher who has used the material sent out by the 
Colgate Educational Department qualifies in this contest. 
Th ] subject of your story, ““Th £ Colgate’ 
Chhuuntipipiainlantibe=a. 
Your story must be kept within 250 words—must be true in 
fact and detail, and be written in interesting, narrative form. 
Every story that comes in will receive careful attention 
and be judged according to its degree of human interest 
appeal, its helpfulness to other teachers, and its literary style. 
All stories must be mailed by February Ist. Write on one 
side of paper only—typewriting if possible. The judges will 





be: Thaddeus P. Hyatt, D.D.S., Chairman of the Oral H 
giene Committee ms Greater New York; Dr. Elizabeth é. 
Cook, Assistant Professor of Eagle, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia; Gertrude B. Lane, Editor of “Woman's Home 
mpanion. 
The names of prize winners and their stories will be pub- 
lished in the April number of this magazine. 
Sign yoursname and address distinctly and address your 
story to 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80 
199 Fulton Street, New York 





Colgate’s Classroom Helps 


Sent Free COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80, 199 Fulton St., New York 
And if you have not used Colgate’s I am a teacher in the. 


Educational material this year, fill out School, District No 


No. of pupils in my direct charge 


the coupon at the right. Reference (name of School Superintendent or member of School Board) 


Trialtubesof Ribbon DentalCream, 
reminder cards, charts, clever jingles 
and other practical material will be 
sent to you, with a dainty gift box 


for your own use. 





County : 
Please send me, free of charge,““Colgate’s Classroom Helps.” 
Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address, 


tee a 
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No. 10 








No. 11 


Andante 


Sixteen steps. 

Sit. 

Arms upward stretch, breathing in. 

Arms downward lower, breathing out —four times. 
(Repeat Nos. 3, 8, 9, 10.) 


Giant marching. Repeat No. 7 forte. 
Breathe and draw as before. 


All stand. 


First Fairy 
Now cover the ground with a hard, hard frost, 
Freeze lakes and ponds at any cost. 


Every fairy now imitates the North Wind with a soft 
“ss-sing.” Arms double and trip lightly back to places in 
time to music, “ss-sing” as they go, and forming into two 
lines (as for entrance of Jack Frost). 

Repeat No. 5. 


Sit. Four breaths as before, arms overhead raise, and 
as breath goes out, bend body from waist, breathing in, as 
arms are raised. Repeat No. 3. 


All (sing. See music No. 11) 
Good Master Jack our work is done, 


Jack Frost (sings. See music No. 12) 
Then romp and dance and have good fun, 
For we must hence before dawn comes. 


All rise. Play music Nos. 11 and 12 over, and children 
rise and skip into position for any folk dance. 


No. 
Allegretto. mf 0. 12 





Seasonal Problems 
(Continued from page 41) 


Harry and Jackfhad a skating race. If they went across 
and back on a 165 foot pond 4 times, how many yards did 
they skate? How many times would they have had to 
skate back and forth across the pond to cover a mile? 

On their way home to supper they could not resist the 
temptation of snowballing each other. Jack could make 
3 snowballs in a minute and Harry could make 5 snowballs. 
How many more snowballs can Jack make than Harry in 5 
minutes? How many snowballs did they both make in 
5 minutes. If they threw these snowballs at a tree trunk 
and hit it 3 times out of 5 throws, how many times did they 
hit it in using the snowballs which they had made? 

When they reached home they were cold and hungry and 
were glad to warm themselves by the blazing fire. Impa- 
tiently they waited for a nice hot supper. 

After supper father suggested that they all go sleigh- 
riding. They decided to hire a horse and sleigh. They 
hired the team from Farmer Brown for $2.75 per hout. 
They started from home at 6.45 p.m., and returned at 9.15 
P.M. How long were they gone? What was the cost of 
hiring the team for this period of time? 

If they covered seven miles an hour, how great a distance 
did they go? 

When they reached home they were very tired and sleepy. 
Although the storm had brought discomfort and work for 
many, Jack and Harry were not sorry, for they had hada 
great deal of fun. 
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Daily Helps 


(Continued from page $7) 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Did you ever climb trees 
or telephone poles? 

Is that a good thing to do? 

What might happen? 

Tuesday Did you ever hang on 
street cars as they go by? 

Is that a safe practice? 

Did you ever see a boy with one 
leg walking with crutches? 

Would you like to be forced to 
walk that way for the rest of 
your life? 

Wednesday Are there any trains in 
your neighborhood? 

Do you need to cross the tracks 
on your way to and from 
school? 

What do you do if the crossing is 
blocked by a train? 

Should one ever crawl beneath 
the cars? Why not? Why is 
“Stop, Look, Listen!” a good 
signboard at railway crossings? 

Thursday Is there a river, lake, or 
large stream of water near your 
home? 

Do you ever go there to play? 

Does your mother know you go 
there? 

Is she willing? 

Do you swim? Do you row a 
boat? 

Friday Did you ever “ride the 
waves’’? 

Is it a safe practice? 

Should a boy or girl who doesn’t 
swim go on the water? Why 
not? 








FourTH WEEK 
Monday Where does your water 
supply come from? 

Is it pure? 
Is it ever examined? 
Tuesday If you found it was not 
exactly pure, what could you do 
to make it drinkable?( Boil it.) 
How many have wells? Pumps? 
City water? 
Wednesday Where does your milk 
come from? 
Did you ever see the dairy from 
which it came? 
Thursday and Friday Discussion of 
a model dairy. 


Phonics 
First WEEK 
Monday “Am”? family. 
Tuesday “Ag” family. 
Wednesday “Ed” family. 
Thursday “Ace” family. 
Friday “Id "family. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday “Eg” family. 
Tuesday “Ark” family. 
Wednesday “Age” family. 
Thursday “Ing” family. 


Dental science has produced a new 
teeth-cleaning method. Millions of 
people have already adopted it. 
Leading dentists everywhere advise it. 


In effective ways it combats the 
film on teeth. And it deals with this 
tooth wrecker as was never done 
before. 


The fight on film 


Modern dentistry finds that most 
tooth troubles are caused by film. 
The film at first is viscous. You can 
feel it now. But it clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Some results of Pepsodent appear 
rapidly. Within one week the good 
effects will be amazing to you. 

One ingredient is pepsin. One 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. One multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva to neutralize mouth acids. 

Two factors directly attack the 
film. One of them keeps the teeth 
so ‘highly polished that film cannot 


Péepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern 
requisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 








Friday “Ot” family. 











by all druggists in large tubes. 


You'll know 





Five Things Happen 


When you brush teeth in this way 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Very few people have es- 
caped these film-caused troubles. 


Ordinary methods do not end this 
film. So millions who brush teeth 
daily find they still discolor and decay. 


A multiple attack 


Now new ways have been found to 
fight film. Careful tests have proved 
them. High dental authorities ap- 
prove them. 


They are all combined in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. It meets 
every modern requirement. And this 
new tooth paste is fast coming into 
world-wide use. 


in a week 


easily cling. In all these waysit brings 
and maintains whiter, safer teeth. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how the teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 


Compare the results with your old 
methods. Then let those evident re- 
sults tell you what is best. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free“ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 264, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago," Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








ee ee | 


Only one tube to a family 
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Turrp WEEK 
Monday Mark off individual spaces at the blackboard 
for the pupils. 
Write the name of a different family at the top of 
each space. (A family which has been studied.) 
Pupils pass to the board and see who can write all the 
members of his family without a mistake, and then 
pronounce them correctly. 
Erase and pass up two spaces and try another family. 
Tuesday Repeat. 
Wednesday A phonetic test. 
Pass rapidly around the room, giving each child a card 
on which a different letter is printed. 
Ask each child to give five words beginning with that 
letter. 
Example Mary’s letter is r. 
She stands and says rat, ribbon, row, river, read. 
Thursday Repeat. 
Friday “Ack” family. 









































FourtH WEEK 
Monday “Em” family. 
Tuesday “Oat” family. 
Wednesday “Eat” family. 
Thursday “Op” family. 
Friday Repeat one of the above games. 


Seat Work 
First WEEK 
Monday Fold paper and cut snowflakes free-hand. 
Tuesday Repeat. 


Wednesday Give each pupil anenvelope containing paper 
patterns, cut in various geometrical forms and of different 
sizes. 
Arrange in rows, the figures having the same number 

of sides, angles, etc., together. 

Thursday String wooden beads according to a definite 
arrangement. 

Example 2 blue beads, 1 red bead, 2 blue beads, etc. 

Friday Following a copy on the blackboard, arrange the 
letters of the alphabet in their correct order on the desk, 
with letters in the letter boxes. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday From your readers make the names of all the 
animals mentioned. 

Use letters in your letter boxes. 

Tuesday Give each pupil a strip of paper containing 
six marked spaces. At the top of each space is a different 
colored square. 

Give pupils also an envelope containing the word names 
of these colors. 
Place the right word beneath each color. 

Wednesday Give the pupils a strip of paper similar to 

the above, only with the word names written in each space. 
Match these with the correct colored circles from 
envelopes containing them, which have been passed 

to the pupils. 

Thursday With lentils outline a design. 

Friday Make a stickman with lentils. 
















THIRD WEEK 
Monday Arrange lentils by 2’s and 3’s, according to color. 
Tuesday Give each pupil several 2 inch circles. 
Pupils place a required number of lentils in each one. 
Wednesday Paper cutting of a white bear. 
Thursday Paper cutting of an Eskimo. 
Friday Sort words according to initial letters. 









FourtH WEEK 
Monday Sort words according to endings. 
Tuesday Draw a picture of a turtle and a rabbit. 
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Wednesday Paper cutting illustrating the story of “The 
Hare and the Tortoise.” 

Thursday Arrange the capital letters of the alphabet in 
their correct order. 

Friday Arrange capitals and small letters in their correct 
order. 


Music 
Frrst WEEK 
Monday Begin teaching the syllables for the scale. 
Tuesday Continue singing the scale. 
Wednesday Sing the scale with loo, ah, ha, etc. 
Then sing the syllables, and lastly the words of a scale 
song. 
You may easily make up one for yourself. 
Thursday Scale, ascending and descending. 
Friday Boys, sing the scale going up. 
Girls, sing the scale going down. 
In the ascending scale, what comes after “me”? Sol? 
Etc. 
In the descending scale, what comes after “ti”? Sol? 
Re? 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Teach a winter song by rote. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

What is the rhythm? 

Wednesday Complete winter song. 

Have much individual singing of short songs or phrases, 
so that the teacher may correct faulty singing of the 
melody and defects of tone quality. Watch closely 
articulation and intonation. 

It is only through the development of the individual 
that class efficiency can be secured. 

Thursday Review scale. 

Friday Have each child in the room sing the scale all 
alone. Let the first child sing it ascending and the second 
descending, etc. 

Note tone quality and improvement made in individual 
cases. 


Tuirp WEEK 

Monday Teach a new rote song. 

Tuesday Continue above. Review scale. 

‘Wednesday Complete song. 
How many phrases in the song? 
Mary, sing the first phrase, Helen the second, etc. 
Are any phrases alike? Which ones? 

Thursday Rhythm of above song. Clap hands. 
Is the music in groups of two, three or four beats? 
What y we call the two or four beat rhythm? (March 

time 

What do we call the three beat rhythm? (Waltz time) 

Friday ‘Teach the octave. Review the scale. 


FourTtH WEEK 
Monday Teach a new rote song. 
Tuesday Continue above. Talk of its rhythm. 
Wednesday Complete song. Work on phrases. 
Thursday Continue work on the octave and the scale. 
Friday Review work for the month. 


Drawing 
First WEEK 
Monday Landscape —a winter scene. 
Blue sky, snow and distant purple bushes. 
The snow may be shown either by leaving the paper 
unpainted or by covering with chalk. 
Tuesday. Repeat winter landscapes. 
Wednesday Paint an evergreen tree. 
Thursday Repeat. 
Friday Repeat above landscape, adding an evergreen 
tree a little to the left of the center. 
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SECOND WEEK 

Monday Paint Little Red Riding 
Hood. 

Tuesday Paint stickmen in black. 
Make them do things. 

Wednesday Repeat. 

Thursday Freehand cutting of 
snowflakes. 

Friday Silhouette painting of a 
goose. 







Che ZENITH PORTABLE 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Ruler drill. 

Tuesday Landscape. Sunset sky, 
winter field, barren tree. 

Wednesday Repeat, having a diff- 
erent sunset sky. 

Thursday Paper cutting illustrating | ' 
“Winter Sports.” 

Friday Complete above. 





A\ Projector $225. 
\< Motor 40 


Stereopticon 25. 
600-Watt Mazdalamp 6. 

















A and listed as 
as machine by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 
of the National Board of 

Fire Underwriters, 


August 2071920. 


Se ae 4 
([é;SAFE-SIMPLE~SOUND ~SURE! (3) 


FourTH WEEK 

Monday Free-hand cutting of rab- 
bits. 

Tuesday Clay. Modelasnow man. 

Wednesday With black, paint a 
stickman showing action. 

Thursday Review pictures studied. 

Friday Paper cutting. Eskimo 
with a spear. 













The ZENITH PORTABLE” has universal motor, smerpeling 
or direct current; high or low voltage, stereopticon attachment. 


Writing 
First WEEK 
Monday Write seven letter m’s on 
a line. 


Write four groups of e’s, four e’s Fach and every hine is honestly built ad fly 
in a group. c ” , r a 
Tuesday me me me me me The ITH" meets every Projector requirement-in rid! 


see see see see see 
Wednesday O see me! O see me! 
Thursday Write three groups of o’s 


He can use a high-brade dealer ina few uncontracted territories 


. : Fitzpatrick 6McE1 
on a line, three na group. . LE er rey 
Friday one one one one , ww . 
once once once once Serd \Dioture Laboratories 
“ZENITH PORTABLE’ PROJECTOR 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Practice ovals and spirals. 
Tuesday Write four groups of u’s 
on a line, two in a group. 
Wednesday sun sun sun sun 
Thursday soon soon soon soon 
Friday Practice r’s, nine on a line. 


202 South State Street Chicago 











This set consists of 18 Poster 


pio ine: Poster and Patterns and illustrated Instruction 
onday run run run run Book covering a wide range of sub- 
ed — — Sand-Table jects, suitable for various occasions. 
ednesday Re ce meee S. 
Write eight lett ine. 
Tite sight levters ons line: sell Work === by JOHANNA HOLM 


Friday See me run. 


gf oo ge A nine nine nine|} Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 


Tuesday win win win win 
Write several lines. Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Be careful of arm movement. 

Wednesday vine vine vine vine 


Thursday Practice ovals and up| QIN“ SPEND ONE CENT 


Send for prices and description to the publishers 

















and down lines of your hard-earned money until you consult a new Harter Price List. 1921 lists are ready on the following 
: ‘ . | items: 
Count six for each oval and six]|’) SCHOOL SUPPLIES PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
for the up and down MAPS AND GLOBES CLASS RINGS AND P 
dies 4 . COLUMBIA GRAFONOLAS PENNANTS AND NOVELTIES 
In counting, keep hand and voice LIBRARY AND GIFT BOOKS MAGAZINE CLUBS 
together. All of the above lists are free for the asking. Write for as many as you need. A postal card will do. 





Friday Repeat. THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 634-636 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Stories 
First WEEK 
Monday “The New Year’s Bells — Stories \In Season 
Spend the rest of the week upon “Hansel and Gretel.” 


SECOND WEEK 
“The Ugly Duckling.” 


Tump WEEK 
Monday “Saint George and the Dragon.” 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday “David and Goliath.” 
Thursday “The Man, the Boy, and the Donkey” —sop 
Friday “Linda and the Stars” — Stories in Season 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday “Piggy Wig’s House.” 
Tuesday “Three Little Kittens.” 
Wednesday “The Old Woman and Her Pig.” 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday “The Little Match Girl.” 


THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


Language 
First WEEK 
Monday Language game for teaching “isn’t.?’ 
Leuder Iam thinking of something. 


It is small. 

It is round. 

It is red. 

What is it? 
Mary Is it an apple? 
Leader No, it isn’t an apple. 
John Isit a cherry? 
Leader No, it isn’t a cherry. 
Alice Is itaplum? 
Leader Yes, it isa plum. 


Tuesday Homonyms. Sun — son. Steal — steel. 
Wednesday Review above, and in addition take ant — 
aunt; pail — pale. 
Thursday Fill blanks in sentences with homonyms. 
Friday What are commas? 
When and where should they be used? 
Special drill on the use of the comma with words in a 
series. 
Example In our garden we have peas, beans, radishes, 
tomatoes, and lettuce. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Continue work on the comma, laying special 
stress on its use in address. 
Example Mary, where are you going? 
Tuesday Give a dictation lesson on Friday’s and Mon- 
day’s work. 
Wednesday Picture study. ‘A Fascinating Tale.” 
— Ronner 
Thursday Tell a story for reproduction. 
Friday Read “The First Snowfall,” by Lowell. 
Talk about it. 
Have you ever had similar experiences? 
How does the world look when it snows? 


THirRD WEEK 

Monday Begin a detailed study of “The First Snowfall.” 
What is the gloaming? 
What does the expression “With a silenceJdeep and 

white” mean? 

What are pine, fir and hemlock trees? 
Are there any growing in your neighborhood? 
What is ermine? 
Explain the line, “Was ridged inch deep withjpearl.” 
What is Carrara? 
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Tuesday Continue poem study. 
Is this a gay poem? A sad one? Why? 
Why did Lowell write it? 
Wednesday Can you tell us something about Lowell? 
Where did he live? 
Where was he born? 
Is he still living? 
Make his biography brief. 
Thursday Memorize selections from “The First Snow- 
fall.” 
Friday Complete study of the poem. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Quotation marks. 
What are quotations? 
What is the purpose of the quotation mark? 
Are commas ever used in writing quotations? 
Tuesday Tella story for dramatization. 
Wednesday Dramatize above story. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Review the formation of plurals. 
Dictate sentences. 


History and Geography 
First WEEK 
Detailed study of the flour industry. 
What is the one article of food which we eat every day? 
Is bread a good food? 
Where do you get your bread? 
From what is bread made? 
From what is flour made? 
Where does wheat grow? 
How does it look? 
What climate is best for wheat raising? 
How does the United States compare with other countries 
in wheat raising? 
Are there different kinds of wheat? 
Tell about them. 
Did you ever see’a wheat field? 
How does the wheat look when ripe? 
Tell briefly of the reaping and harvesting of wheat. 


SECOND WEEK 

In what is the grain stored before it is sent off by train 
to the different markets? (Elevators) 

Describe an elevator. 

Where is this wheat shipped? (To the flour mills) 

Where are the large flour mills of the United States 
located? 

Which is the largest? 

Do you know how flour was made long, long ago, before 
there were any mills or machinery? 

Was the flour thus obtained as fine and white as that 
made now? 

What is the first process necessary before flour is made? 
(Cleaning the wheat) 

Why is this necessary? 

Now it is ready for grinding. 

Is the wheat ground more than once? 
six grinders) 

Why? 

What is bran? 

How is it separated from the flour? 


(It passes through 


THIRD WEEK 
After the wheat is ground into flour, what is done with it? 
’ Are the sacks and barrels filled by hand? 
Are they weighed? 
How are the millers dressed? Why? 
What becomes of the finished sacks and barrels of flour? 
How are they loaded on the cars? 
Do you know how much flour a car load is? 
Where is our flour shipped? 
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Does any of it go to foreign countries? 

How does it get there? 

Do you know how it is loaded on the ocean steamers? 
What, besides bread, is made of flour? 


FourTtH WEEK 
Mnoday Write a composition on “The Manufacture of 
Flour.” , 
Tuesday Read the above composition in class for friendly 
criticism. | 
Wednesday Discuss the length of the day now as com- 
pared with other seasons of the year. 
Which is the sunny side of the street? 
Which is the shady side of the street? 
Which rooms are pleasanter, north or south rooms? 
Thursday ~ Discuss direction. 
Which is north? South? 
Southwest? 
What is a compass? 
Who uses one? 
What effect does the weather have on plants? Animals? 
Man? 
How does the wind feel? 
Of what use is the wind? 
Friday Discuss Christmas customs in other lands. 


East? West? Northeast? 


Nature Study and Agriculture 


First WEEK 
Monday Special study of the orange. 
Where do oranges grow? 
What part of the orange do we eat? 
How does the pulp taste? 
What kind of a rind has it? 
What kind of seeds has an orange? 
Does the rind contain oil? 
How do we know? 
Tuesday Describe an orange flower. 
Is it fragrant? 
How are oranges picked? 
Why are the men so careful in picking the fruit? 
If the fruit should be bruised, what would happen? 
Wednesday How is the fruit prepared for market? 
What do the washers do? 
What is a grading machine? 
How are the oranges packed? 
Thursday Do all the boxes of the same size contain the 
same number of oranges? 
Why not? 
Why must the cars in which the fruit is packed be well 
ventilated? (In warm weather the iced cars are used) 
Friday Orange raising. General discussion. 
Care of the trees. 
How irrigated? 
How old is an orange tree before it begins to bear fruit? 
How long will a tree bear fruit? 
How many oranges will it produce every year? 
What varieties of oranges are there? 
How are oranges sold? What is the price? 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Study of the starfish. 
What color is it? 
How does it feel? 
How does it look? 
How many points has it? 
What do you find in the middle? 
Tuesday Where does it live? 
Did you ever see one at the seashore? 
How do you suppose it got its name? 
Is it really a fish? 
Can it swim? 
Compare it with a common fish. 
Wednesday How many arms has it? 
Has it a stomach? 
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The Best Resolution 
Any Teacher Can Make 


Resolve now to end the danger of permanent or 
temporary loss of income through Sickness, Acciaent, 
or Quarantine, which faces every unprotected teacher. 


Every year one out of every six teachers is deprived 
of all or part of her income from these causes. Loss 
of salary, even for a time, means serious inroads on 
the savings account, and often real distress. 


Start the New Year right by joining the thousands 
of other teachers who are positively protected by 
the T. C. U. at a cost of less than five cents a day. 


WHAT THE T.C,U. WILL DO FOR YOU 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled 
by Sickness or Accident. 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are quar- 
antined and your salary stopped. 


It will pay you $25 a month for illness? that does 
not confine you to the house, but keeps you from 
work. ' 


It will pay operation benefits in addition to other 
benefits after your Policy has been maintained in 
force for one year. 


It will pay you a 20% increase in Sick Benefits for 
two months when you are confined in an established 
hospital. 


It pays regular indemnities of from $333 to $1500 
for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. 
All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


As the first step toward making this most important 
resolution, send for our booklet, which explains T. C. U. 
Protection in detail, and shows you what hundreds of 
teachers all over the country think of it. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
428 T. C. U. BUILDING, LINCOLN, NEB. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 428 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


ee 


DORI |. £.. 7h 5 a ch deeninnieennasabe 4.40 20408000065 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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What are feelers? FourtH WEEK 


Has the starfish feelers? Monday Roman numerals. XC-C. 
Of what use are they? Tuesday Review all Roman numerals from I to C (1-100) 
Where are its eyes? Wednesday Counting by 6’s, beginning with any number. 
Where is its mouth? Thursday Continue above. 

Thursday Has it teeth? Friday Rapid addition and subtraction. 
What does it eat? 
Write a composition on “The Starfish.” Hygiene and Physical Education 


Friday An observation trip. 
What birds and animals do you see? 
What are they doing? 
Can we help them? How? 


First WEEK 
Monday Exercise II 
Position — Hands on chest, fists doubled up. 
a Stretch right arm down to side and raise to 
Turrp WEEK position. (8 counts) 


Furs. Descri i ; b Repeat with left arm. 
the Pe. gpl tg: oan ey epee c Extend right arm to the right and back to 


What was the Hudson Bay Company? position. (8 counts) 


Where is the chi d Repeat with left arm. 
Which rele a beating 3 oma e Stretch right arm above the head and back to 
What kind of furs are obtained from our own country? position. (8 counts) 
What kinds from foreign countries? f Same for left arm. _ 
When is most of the fur hunting done? g Extend right arm straight to the front and back 
How are the skins taken care of? to position. (8 counts) 
What are furs used for? h >a for left tg 
Are th i 4 epeat a with both arms. 
néiteiamaneal 7 Repeat c with both arms. 
Fourto WEEK k Repeat e with both arms. 
Study of the Beaver. Where is the beaver’s home? 1 Repeat g with both arms. 


Rest — Hands at sides. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Continue above. 


How does the beaver build dams? 
In what way is a beaver a woodchopper, carpenter and 


mason? ve 
aoe wire sociable animals? T —- Oc aectenn we joints of the body? 
Ww i f 
What do anor — Do the joints of machinery need oiling? 
How large is a beaver? How are our joints oiled? 
escribe coat. . 
What is his fur used for? How many limbs have you? 


How many joints has your arm? Your leg? 


H b 
ow are beavers caught? How many kinds of joints have you? 


Arithmetic 
First WEEK SECOND WEEK 
Monday Rapid addition of three figureTnumbers, the Monday Whatisasocket? = = si 
sum of each coliimn not to exceed 23. Tell how the shoulder and hip joints differ,from those 
Tuesday Combinations making 24. of the arm and leg. 
Wednesday Roman numerals from LXX-LXXX. Where is your heel? 
Thursday Fractions. What is the ball of your foot? 
Review 3 and 3. Where is the instep? 
Develop 3. Where is the palm of your hand? 
How many fourths in a whole? Tuesday Repeat Exercise II. 
bof 12. 4 of & fof4. fof 16. Wednesday Repeat Exercise I. 
Friday Continue above. Thursday Indoor “Hide and Seek.” 
If ¢ of 12 is 3, then 3 are ? = 9? The one who is to “hide” selects a place in the room, 
Show the pupils that 4 and 4 are the same, and that but remains in his seat. The other childrenTguess 
4= 1,4 = 2, etc. where he is “hiding.” Example: 
Teacher Are you ready, Jack? 
SECOND WEEK Jack Yes, Miss Black. 
Monday Simple problems involving the above fractions. First Child Are you hiding behind Miss Black’s chair? 
Tuesday Continue counting by 4’s, beginning with any Jack No, I am not hiding behind Miss Black’s chair. 
number and going forwards and backwards. Second Child Are you hiding in the waste basket? 
Wednesday Roman numerals. LXXX-XC. Jack No, Iam not hiding in the waste basket. 
Thursday Multiplication table of 7’s. Third Child Are you hiding behind the clock? 
Friday Continue above. Jack Yes, Iam hiding behind the clock. 
Incidentally this is a fine language lesson. 
THIRD WEEK Friday Play favorite games. 
Monday ‘Table of 7’s. 
Tuesday Review tables. Turrp WEEK 
Wednesday Simple problems involving the tables through Monday Game: “London Bridge.” 
the 7’s. Tuesday Outdoor game of tag. 
Thursday Subtraction of three figure numbers, no Wednesday “Just for Fun” game. 
number in the subtrahend to exceed in value the corre- On slips of paper write the names of animals, as: cat, 
sponding figure in the minuend. dog, horse, cow, sheep, etc. 


Friday Sameasabove. Work forrapidity andaccuracy. (Continued on page 60) 
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BAD BLOOD 


Impure, Thin, Weak, Afflicts the Great 
Majority of People 





Whether in scrofula, sores, boils, and erup- 
tions; or as rheumatism with agonizing pains 
and aches in limbs, joints or muscles; as 
catarth with its disagreeable inflammation and 
discharge; in disturbed digestion, or dragging 
down debility and tired feeling —it is corrected 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, that most economical 
and reliable blood remedy and building-up 
tonic. Thousands use this medicine and praise 
it for wonderful relief. 





br THIS NOVA-TONE 

T@@ TALKING MACHINE 
Case Mahogany finish, led parts, 
no motor to get out of order, excellent 











. enjoyment for all. Sell 12 

Ree te Fm boxes Mentho-Nova Salve great for 
cuts, burns, influenza, etc., Return $3 

ce ete and the machine is yours. Guaranteed. 

[ J R ds free. Order today. Address. 
SU. S. Co, Bex 420~freenville, Pa. 








PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
RECITATIONS 
MONOLOGUES 
PIANOLOGUES 
PANTOMIMES 


th ‘rs oP: Y. City 


BES 


ED 
ii East 14 








Our best service these days 
lies in telling you how scarce 
our goods are compared to 
demand— not in telling you 
how good these goods are. 
Seize time firmly by the fore- 
lock in the matter of ordering 
pencils for your Schools. 

Six months ahead is not too 
much time to take in placing 
your orders. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City New Jersey 
DOK Established 1827 














LEARN SHORT STORY WRITING 


The shortest, quickest, happiest road to 
fame and fortune. All the big magazines are 
looking for promising writers. You may be 
one. 
Our course is taught personally by an 
experienced educator who is himself a success- 
fulauthor. No stereotyped forms — no clerks 
as teachers. REAL TEACHING. 

This is your chance to become an author, to 
develop your literary ability, to give expression 
to your personality, to turn your ideas into 
dollars. You can do it in spare time. 

Write the secretary to-day for details. 


B. D. GRAVES, 
5236 Hamilton Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





DAKIN WEEKLY PLAN BOOK 


Only one copy per year is needed to insure a complete 
record. On using it you will discover many points in 
its favor. ale 

The weekly plan unit involves a minimum amount of 
work on the part of teachers. Planning lessons in units 
of one week enables teachers to plot out systematic, pro- 

sive lessons that can be finished in the time allotted. 
Baily plans are scrappy; the unit of time is too small for 
complete work. 

The back of every page is left blank so that teachers 
can paste in clippings from educational papers, notes, etc., 
thus making each completed book a source of reference 
and aid to future teaching. 

Daxtn’s WEEKLY PLAN Book. 60 cents, postpaid. 





THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 
120 Boylston St. - - - . Boston. Mass. 





Through Grade II 


(Continued from page 20) 


The little boy showed us his foot-ball, told 
us how it was made and how the game was 
played. The little girl showed us her sand-bag 
ball, told us how it was made and how that 
game was played. The class sang the Eskimo 
from “Songs in Season”’ for our Eskimo guests. 
The chorus of this song is an invitation. 

We were then ready for the third part of our 
summary. 


3 Chalk talk— Eskimo Houses Long Ago 
and Now 
Correlations (drawing, language and 
spelling) 

How could a second grade child give a chalk 
talk on this topic? As each type of house was 
developed, the children volunteered to draw 
that type of house and talk about it as they 
drew it. So familiar and so at ease with this 
material were they, it was no trouble at all to 
choose a child to talk before our guests. After 
the four types of houses were drawn and dis- 
cussed, volunteers were called upon to write 
the name of the first house under the picture 
of that house, the name of the second house 
under the picture of that house, and so on. 

How proud the children were of their sum- 
mary! They had made souvenirs for the two 
supervisors and the members of their classes. 
These souvenirs were little Eskimos cut out of 
white paper. The faces were paper dolls’ 
faces cut from catalogues. The Eskimo pat- 
tern we used will be found on page 20. 


The children decided that the teacher’s 
souvenirs should be a reminder of the Eskimo’s 
visit and the chalk talk. Hence the souvenirs 
were bills advertising our summary lesson and 
a sketch of the blackboard work. 





N. E. A. to Meet at Des Moines. 


The initial meeting of the reorganized 
National Education Association is to be 
held in Des Moines, Iowa, during the first 
week in July, according to a decision of the 
Executive Committee. The meeting of the 
National Education Association is one of the 
largest conventions held in the United States. 
There is considerable rivalry among the leading 
cities of the country to win the privilege of 
entertaining the thousands of teachers who 
gather to discuss the nation’s educational 
problems. Among the other cities considered 
by the Executive Committee were New York 
City, Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
The 1920 meeting was held at Salt Lake City. 

At the Des Moines meeting will occur the 
first session of the new representative assembly, 
which was created by a change in the by-laws 
at the Salt Lake City meeting last July, in 
order to put the Association on a democratic 
basis. The active membership of the Associa- 
tion has grown within recent years from 
7000 to over 60,000, and promises to exceed 
100,000 before the 1921 meeting. The new 
plan of organization permits all members to be 
personally represented in the assembly where 
the business of the Association is to be trans- 
acted. Supt. Fred M. Hunter, of Oakland, 
Cal., is President of the Association. 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much ity. Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusteriess, lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pheu come, ft bes bosmne 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those weari 
glasses —or who use their eyes constantly — will 
great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 


Normal Conditions. —y* =e 
ng in its action. urine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. 


Coughs 
and Colds 


Are removed by Vinol, our Cod 
Liver and Iron Tonic, because 
it is a constitutional remedy. 





Here is Proof: 


Manistee, Mich. — “I was in a weak, 
run-down condition as the result of a 
chronic cough and cold so that I often 
had to stay at home from work. Vinol 
stopped the cough, broke up my cold 
and built me up after other medicines 
had failed.” — MARGARET DALE. 


It’s the beef and cod liver age | 
iron and manganese peptonates 
hypophosphites contained in Vinol that 


makes it such a successful remedy for 
chronic coughs, colds and bronchitits. 


It is not a paliative like h syrups, 
but a remedy of the cause. it on 


our guarantee. 
For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. 
Chester Kent Co., Boston, Mass. 








New ‘‘Prang Bulletin!”’ 
FREE 


Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Teacher, Kinder- 
garten Teacher and every teacher of hand-work 
needs this new “Prang Bulletin” of Art Supplies. 
profusely illustrated. Do you know “Enamelac” 
and “Permodello ”’ ? 

THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave.,Chicago S0 Irving Piace, N.Y. 














Primary and Sunday 
School teachers use them 
on examination papers as 
rewards of merit. Bird, but- 
terfly and floral designs. 
Cheerful. Timely. 10,000 
dealers have them. 
Send to Dennison Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 3, Framingham, Mass. 
Sor “Handy Book.” Also send for “The Further 
Adventures of Jim, John and Jane.”” It’s Free! 








C. FREE CATALOG 2.55 2n0.Shecn i class =) 


Either pin {llustrated made with any equal 

amount of lettering, one or two colors enamel. 

Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling silver, 

50c ea., $5.00 doz. Write to-day for newcatalog. 
BASTIAN BROS. 











Each pupil in turn draws a slip and pretends he is that 
animal. 
The others guess what he is. 
Thursday Marching exercise. 
Friday Play ‘‘Leap Frog.” 


FourTH WEEK 
Bleeker Folk Dance. 
Do not take too much at one time. 


Learn one part 
before taking up the next. 


First WEEK Civics 
Oil Inspector. 
How is he appointed? 
Why is one needed? 
What are his duties? 
What salary does he receive? 
How much territory does he cover? 
What does he need to know? 
Weights and Measures Inspector. 
Why is it necessary to investigate the weights and 
measures used by grocers and others? 
Why do some people cheat? 
What does this inspector do? 
What salary does he get? 
How much territory does he cover? 


SECOND WEEK 
Meat Inspector. 
Where and when does he do his inspecting? 
Why is it necessary? 
How do we know when the meat has been inspected? 
(It is stamped) 
Who requires this inspecting to be done? 
Arethere many inspectors in our large packing plants? 





Summy’s Corner 


Public school teachers would do well to in- 
vestigate the four works listed below. 
Together they form a complete plan of 
education for public school music. 





Music Foundation by Hamilton 
Ear Training—Sight Reading—Part Singing. 
Includes a whole book of Melodies and a Teacher’s 
Manual. Includes everything a pupil needs to know 
about the elements of music. 





Keyboard Staff and Signature Chart 


(Convenient for Board Work.) 
Large size, 25 cents Small size, 5 cents 





Sight Reading Melodies, by Smith & Churchill 


(Combining Enjoyment and Learning.) 
Price, 35 cents 





Vowel Songs, by William M. Lawrence 
For vocal training in the Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades. A song for each vowel. 
Price, 25 cents. 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


64 East Van Buren St., : : Chicago 
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Feod Inspector. 

What are our pure food laws? 

Why were they made? 

Why do some firms place injurious materials in food stuff? 

Are such people a menace to public health and safety? 

Are canned goods inspected? 

Should food be left in cans after they have been 
opened? Why not? 


THIRD WEEK 

Do we have pure food laws? Why? 

Are some drugs injurious to health? 

If it is necessary ever to take a drug, by whose 
authority should it be done? (A physician’s) 
Why? 

Is any man allowed to run a drug store? Why not? 

Name all the injurious drugs you have heard of? 

Do dentists use drugs? What for? 


FourTH WEEK 
A discussion of the duties of a game and fish warden. 
Why are these officers necessary? 
Why are we not allowed to kill all the fish and game 
we want? 
What is meant be an open season? 
What are fish hatcheries? 


A closed season? 
Did you ever see one? 


Frrst WEEK Music 


Monday Begin the key of F. 
What is the key signature? 
What does it mean? 
See if you can write high and low “do” on a black- 
board staff. 
Tuesday Find a song in your books written in the key 
of F. Let us study it. 
Wednesday Sing the above song by syllables. 
Thursday Sing words of the above song. 
Friday Ear training. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday ‘Teach a winter’s song by rote. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete song. 
Thursday ‘Teach syllables of above song. 
Friday Complete above. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Voice training. Work with monotones. 
See if the monotones can sustain a given tone until you 
say “stop.” Match tones. 
Have individual work only, with monotones. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Pupils sing E with “loo,” sustaining it, while the mono- 
tone strives to make his “loo” just like it. 
Wednesday Teach a new rote song. 
Thursday Continue song. 
Friday Complete song. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Review key of F. 
Tuesday Review other keys. 
Wednesday Draw a staff on the blackboard way around 
the room. 
Draw bars two feet apart. 
In the first space make the key signature for the key 
of F, in the second for the key of Ep, another for 
E, C, etc. 
Pupils pass to the blackboard, each taking one of the 
marked spaces. 
Ask them to write the scale, ascending and descending, 
in the key asked for. 
Give a definite time limit for this, all pupils being 
required to put down their crayon when told. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Repeat. 
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Our School Book and School Map Directory 








GET THE HABIT, Teachers, Principals, Supervisors and Superintendents. Watch this 
directory for just what you need to make your school a little better than it was last year. 
GET THE HABIT, Publishers of books and maps, of using directory space or display space 
and tell the Teachers, Superintendents, Supervisors and Principals what you have to 
make their schools just a little better than last year. Yes, each is essential to the other. 


Get acquainted and mention Primary Education when you write. 





EFFICIENTCY-I 


™ reviewing the Efficiency Arithmetic, The 
School Century says: a 

“The title of this new arithmetic sounds good when 
you say it—‘Efficiency Arithmetic.’ Itis certainly en 
mqpect with the spirit of modern business and industry. 
A brief inspection of the text soon gives one a convincing 
impression that the content of the arithmetic is just as 
good asits title. The teaching material of the text isso 
in harmony withthe title that the writer wonders whether 
the title was chosen first and the material was then worked 
up to meet the title’s demands, or whether the material 
was first written and then found to meet so thoroughly 
the demands of efficiency that the title was suggested by 
coincidence. Whichever was the plan, the result marks 
the highest degree of superiority in arithmetic textbook 
writing.” 


Publishers, ATKINSON MENTZER & CO. 


2214 South Park Avenue, Chicago 
36 East 2lst Street, New York 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 


Noah Webster first arose to the need for a dictionary 
of English as used in America, to give full expression io 
American life and American ideals. 


Not all dictionary users are familiar with his principles, 
which have been maintained faithfully in Laird & ’s 
complete series of school dictionaries, making it the pre- 
ferred if not the only genuine Webster’s published in 
this country. So we believe some open letters will 
bring about a better understanding of the work of the 
great American lexicographer and its far-reaching impor- 
tance in the teaching of language. 


Each month a letter will outline briefly why Laird & 

Lee Webster’s dictionaries represent the true Websterian 

rinciples, and for additional reasons, are the best for 
ome use. 


LAIRD & LEE, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Prang Products 


Stixit Paste 
The Stickiest Paste in Town 
Enginex Papers 
The Original Poster Papers 


Construction Papers 
For 30 Years the Standard 
Send for New Pocket Catalogue and Illustrated 
‘“‘Prang Bulletin’’ 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Avenue, Chieage 
30 Irving Place, New York 





OUTLINES 


War, Geography, History, Civics, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Business 
Forms, Map Series, Physiology. 

They are pamphlets prepared to meet the 

almost universal demand for a brief summary 
of the important facts in the various branches, 
but ret so brief but that the student may 
secure an intelligent knowledge of the subject 
without the use of other text-books for ex- 
planation. Price, 25 cents. Discount on or- 
ders of ten or more. 
JENNINGS PUBLISHING CO. 

Box 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A BIRD BOOK FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 

Dr. William T. Hornaday, Director of the 
New York Zoological Society, says of “The 
Burgess Bird Book for Children,” that it is 
a distinct triumph in text and pictures, and 
is the best bird book for children that he has 
ever seen. It is by Thornton W. Burgess. 
The illustrations, fifty-eight birds in full colors, 
are by Louis Agassiz Puertes. Price, $3.00 net. 

Domestic Science 


The simplest, latest and best textbook for 
the grades and junior high schools is “Ele- 
mentary Home Economics,” by Prof. Mary 
L. Matthews. Published in January, 1921. 
Mailing price, $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 


Goode’s 
Base Maps and Graphs 


Prepared by J. PAUL GOOD 


Professor of Geography ir the 
University of Chicago 


These maps are accurate in detail, of 
highest quality in drawing, being superior 
to most maps used in books and magazines. 
They are printed on a fine quality of paper 
and give excellent results with colored pencils, 
water color, or ink. Maps come in five sizes 
from one and one-half to forty cents each. 





623 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Write for complcte list with prices 


5867 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





| UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 





Restraining the Individual Will 


(Continued from page 7) 


other teachers but to oblige them by doing any favors 
requested. ; 


5 Care of School Property 


A big subject is opened here. It is not just the care of 
the supplies given out to the child that must be cared for, 
but his regard for the whole building must be developed. 

This will include care for the grass, shrubs and trees 
about the yard, not scattering papers or rubbish about, 
and not defacing the building inside or out in any way. 
All these things lead directly to the larger duties of citizen- 
ship. A child who has learned to love to keep his school 
building nice will not be so, likely to be found defacing 
other public buildings. 

A child whose love for his books in school keeps him 
from marking or tearing them will be less likely to harm the 
books from the Public Library. He will be a better member 
of any Village Improvement Society after he has learned 
to help keep his schoolyard free from litter. 

This training in the “conscience of the school restraining 
his individual will” is about the most important lesson he 
learns. It is substituting the new and bigger ideal of 
“We” for the smaller and less worthy one of “I,” with 
which every child inevitably starts. It is a subject we 
teachers need to think more about. 





The Months 


January brings the snow, 

Makes our feet and fingers glow. 
February brings the rain, 

Thaws the frozen lake again. 

March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daffodil. 

April brings the primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 

May brings flocks of pretty lambs 
Skipping by their fleecy dams. 

June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 

Fills the children’s hands with posies. 
Hot July brings cooling showers, 
Strawberries, and gillyflowers. 
August brings the sheaves of corn, 
Then the harvest home is borne. 
Warm September brings the pheasant, 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 
Warm September brings the fruit, 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 
Fresh October brings the pheasant, 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 
Dull November brings the blast, 
Then the leaves are whirling fast. 
Chill December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire, and Christmas treat. 


—Sara Coleridge 
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“With swift, sure strokes of their paddles, 
the Indians sent the canoe speeding down the 
river.”’ — Every true American should read 
this story, together with the ninety-nine 
others, in 


AMERICA FIRST 


By Lawton B. Evans 
Illustrated in color and gravure by Milo K. Winter 

Here is a book which in red-blooded in- 
terest outrivals the finest fiction. It is a big 
book in every way — in purpose, plan, appeal 
and size. There are 447 pages, set in beauti- 
ful big type; one hundred stories from our 
own history, told in a clear, graphic style that 
is irresistible. | 

*»AMERICA FIRST” is to a complete 
history of America what Lamb’s “Tales from 
Shakespeare” is to the unabridged edition. 
It emphasizes interesting details which the 
text book lacks. In connection with every 
great historical movement there are sympa- 
thetic side events teeming with human 
interest. A knowledge of these gives to the 
child a better conception of the lesson studied 
than the unembellished facts of the history 
text book itself. For every period of United 
States history, America First supplies a 
human interest story that lends a touch of 
realism to the text book lesson. It makes 
the study of history a greater pleasure, it 
aids the pupil in memorizing the vital facts, 
and leads to more satisfactory results in the 
work of the teacher. 

In approximately one thousand words each, 
these supplementary word pictures of our 
nation in the making are brilliantly presented 
for the entertainment and instruction of 
juvenile readers. 

From Lief the Norseman to Sergeant York, 
men and women who have played leading 
parts in placing America first among the 
nations of the world, are revivified that they 
may arouse the interest, pride, loyalty, 
heroism and patriotism of young Americans. 

As a combination of purposeful story telling, 
splendid entertainment, and high grade book- 
making, this volume will appeal to teachers 
in every school grade. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 


Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 
Kansa 


Hoo Bros., nt 
Temansos The Gearpe WC Plonday Con8.td., Agents 
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Talking Together 


Address Editor, Prmmary Epucation, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


One of the charges often brought against teachers as 
a Class is that they tend to become too analytic, they look 
on at life and reason about it, rather than take a vital 
and enthusiastic part in it. Perhaps this charge is equally 
true of all of us, teachers or not, after we have reached 
middle years. We are all prone to reason about the 
future by dwelling painfully on the past and the present, 
and as a consequence we often go to meet it shrinkingly. 
To us, if we are among such souls, the words of M. Bergson, 
spoken at a philosophical conference at Oxford, come as a 
refreshing tonic. 

M. Bergson stated it to be his firm belief that the future 
is not pre-existent in the preseat, and that events are not 
possible until they have happened. Reality builds itself 
up slowly out of a million factors. Afterwards an event 
casts back a mirage of itself into the past, which makes us 
think that we can trace its causes, and ought to have 
foreseen it; makes us even think that a superior intelligence 
might be able to predict the future by examining the present. 
However accurately we may forecast the future, when it 
arrives it is not what we foresaw, but a great deal more. 
It might seem paradoxical to say that after a thing had 
happened it became possible in its own past, although in its 
past it had not been possible, but this he believed to be the 
case. This and many other seemingly insoluble difficulties 
were bound up with our methods of thinking. We should 
analyze life less, and live more intensely, abandoning the 
“school-child” attitude towards the universe, realizing our 
own divinity, and identifying ourselves with the process 
of creation. To attain to the constant sense of creation is 
to attain to virtue, even to heroism, and it is only a matter 
of dropping a veil. 





Fairy Tales 


The question whether fairy tales are good for children 
has been debated, perhaps, too solemnly. It may be that 
fairy tales are neither good nor bad for them, m any mo- 
mentous sense. Many things, often the most charming, 
neither kill nor cure, save or damn us; and when we enjoy 
them, it irks us to be asked whether they are good for us. 
There is something hypochondriacal in the question, and we 
may be hypochondriacal over children so as to make our 
society a burden to them. An anxious mother would 
destroy all relish for a fairy tale if, before telling it, she 
protested that she had no intention to deceive, that 
modern scientific research had failed to discover any fairies 
among the flowers, that psycho-analysis knows how fairy 
tales came to be made. The child would say, if it dared — 
Cut the cackle and come to the fairies. Besides, one 
may be skeptical about psycho-analysis as well as about 
fairies. It also may be telling fairy tales, with the fairies 
left out and the (Edipus complex put in, and more danger- 
ous fairy tales as well as duller ones since they are taken 
seriously, whereas the point of a fairy-tale is that it is not 
meant to be taken seriously, 

Was there ever a child who did not know that Hans 
Anderson is a story-teller? He lets you know it by the 
way he tells his stories, and all the good fairy stories are 
told so. They are about the world of fancy, as Euclid is 
about the world of abstractions; they are as vividly unreal 
as a pantomime ought to be. Just as there are the foot- 
lights between us and the pantomime, so there is the writer’s 
treatment between us and the fairy story.. Since fairy 
stories are or ought to be works of art, the whole question 
is esthetic. If the story is well told, it will not try to de- 
ceive, nor will it deceive. There may be abnormal children 
who believe whatever they read, but we are speaking of 
normal children; principles are for them, and the others 
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need special treatment. If you find your child believin 
in fairies and drawn away from the real world by its belief, 
then let it hear no more of them. Most children know 
what make-believe is and can enjoy it without danger. 
As a correspondent says, fairy stories have been taken 
too seriously by those who found in them, as it were, the 
beginnings of religion, who said sometimes, when they 
abounded in folly, that children have some wonderful 
sixth sense by which they see fairies among the flowers that 
adults are blind to. It is a new version of the doctrine of 
intimations of immortality; but those who believe it should 
ask themselves whether they saw fairies when they were 
children or believed about them what they would now have 
children believe. If you are over-solemn one way, you will 
provoke a counter-solemnity. There is no need to have 
an Athanasian Creed about fairies for the use of every 
orthodox child; nor is there need to condemn fairy stories 
as heretical. Let them be just fairy stories, made like 
fairy music, for the careless delight of children and adults. 
As for the reason why they were made, psycho-analysis 
may be mistaken; it is an infant science, but it does not 
therefore know all about infants. The most natural ex- 
planation of fairy stories is that they express that universal 
human sense of the personal in all beautiful things which 


also expresses itself in other kinds of art. When Shelley 
makes the cloud say: 


I am the daughter of Earth and Water 
And the nursling of the Sky — 


he expresses this sense of the personal, and there is no need 
to explain to a child who likes the music of the poem that 
the cloud is not a daughter at all and that the sky never 
nursed anyone or anything. The child is not so stupid as 
all that; it also has this sense of the personal, which is 
satisfied by art of many kinds. And if you say that this 
sense is illusion, how do you know? At any rate, it is 
natural to the human mind and has produced beauty all 
through the ages. Would you dry up that fount of beauty 
because of a dogma of your own? Art expresses the sense 
of the personal, but makes no dogmatic statement about 
it because it is a mystery. Art says: I feel this personal, 
but I do not say what is that which causes it. Only art 
implies that behind it is some reality, as Christ implied 
it when He said, “Consider the lilies of the field.” The 
best of beauty is that it is not dogmatic; it says no more 
than it knows; it belongs to its own world, not to the 
world of science or history; and, if you judge it by the 
standards of science and history, you are in danger of 
being a prig, and, what is worse, of infecting children with 
priggishness. — London Times 





WANTED—JUNE, 1920, PRIMARY EDUCATION 


We are in need of copies of Prmmary Epucation for June, 1920, 
Any of our subscribers willing to do so will confer a great favor upon 
us by sending copies of that issue to 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION COMPANY 





“Tis midnight’s hour, and everywhere 
A holy hush rests on the air, 
As if the world in silent prayer 
Were looking up to God; 
And gently dropping, soft and white, 
As feathers in their downward flight, 
The snowflakes fall, and veil from sight 
The paths o’er nature trod. 


“Here in this solemn hour I raise 
My heart to Thee in thankful praise 
For all the good that crowned my days 
Throughout the old year gone; 
Unto the new I cannot see, 
I know not what ’twill bring to me, 
I only know Thou lovest me 
And Thou wilt lead me on.” — Sel. 


Bradle 
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“‘ Tris crossed the rain- 
bow bridge from Olym- 
pus to earth—and her errands | 
were those of help and courage 
and bright hope.” — Read this 
beautiful story in 


WONDER STORIES 


THE BEST MYTHS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By Carolyn S. Bailey 

Here is the best collection of mythological 
stories you have ever seen. Its contents 
were not chosen promiscuously to make a 
“book of myths,’ but were carefully selected 
to provide a book which would present to a 
child those stories with which he should be 
familiar because of their relation to the 
world’s greatest literature. 


Ancient mythology has suggested the basic 
theme of many famous classics, and reference 
to it is frequent in the writings of all masters. 
WONDER STORIES is made up of those 
myths most frequently referred to in such 
works. 

Another reason why Wonder Stories is 
superior to all other books of myths is the 
manner in which the stories are told. The 
author’s style is terse, but graceful and pliant 
and intensely interesting. It is characterized 
by a pleasing clearness of diction, which can- 
not fail to leave a vivid and lasting impression 
upon the youthful mind. 

WONDER STORIES is a beautiful ex- 
ample of Bradley Quality book-making. It 
is printed from large, clear type on high grade 
paper, with six full-page color illustrations 
by Clara M. Burd. Size 534 x 84% inches; 
344 pages. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 


A splendid book of nature stories to tell to small children 
or for the children to read: 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWINKLY EYES 
THE LITTLE BLACK BEAR 
By Allen Chaffee 
Pictures by Peter J. Da Ru 


Twinkly Eyes is one of the most delightful little characters 
ever created in animal literature. In adventures with his 
brother, Woof, and Mother Black Bear, he learns the vital 
lessons of life through experiences, the moral emphasis of 
which is conveyed clearly to the minds of young readers. 
The habits of the bear and other animals introduced in the 
book are faithfully portrayed and the refreshing environment 
of green forests and open fields is sensed in every chapter. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 


Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 


Kansas City: Hoover Bros., nts 
Toronto: The George M. Hendry Co., Ltd., Agents 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


Miss BE. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


Se Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
Boston, 


© TEAGHER’S EXGHANGE % "22°s25iscon se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
FREE REGISTRATION 





42d year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally: 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well! 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa- 








POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS ((.QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


7 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 


people. We register only reli- 
able candidates. Services free 
to school officials. 





366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
Between 34th and 35th Sts. 


Cuarites W. Mutrorp, Prop. 








Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew you« 


Recommends omiene ~_ ama graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts the country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 








Advises parents about schools 





This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Home Office, Utah Office, California and Hawaii 
BOISE, IDAHO. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Positively Largest Western Agency 
FREE RECISTRATION EMERGENCY VACANCIES 


Better Pay! 


Unsurpassed facilities for service 


Write us if interested in any kind of teaching or administrative position. 
Special attention given grade teachers. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, 20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 








Better Positions! 


Free Registration 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
. H. R. SOPER, Proprietor 
505 FIFTH AVENUE (42nd STREET), NEW YORK 
“QUALITY and SERVICE.”’ A comprehensive organization. 
NO FEE unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. Registration form mailed on request. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, OFFICE, 643 PARK AVE., H. C. Reeves, Manager 








(Continued on Page Opposite) 


More Animal 
Stories 


(Continued from page 32 


much until I reached the top and the first big 
wave struck my head, and foolishly I let go. 
And then I don’t know what happened to me. 
I got a bump on this side, and then on that, 
until I felt pounded to pieces, until I was 
washed into this place, and I’m glad I’m here. 
But I’m getting hungry. I must be going as 
soon as the storm is better. Now, hurry up, 
Mr. Crab, and tell us about yourself!” 

The Crab smiled a mild meek smile and 
said, “‘Oh, I haven’t such wonderful things to 
tell, I lead the simple life, but I have a way 
of my own, too, and I cling hard to that. As 
soon as I felt the storm, I tried to craw: to a 
safe cave, but a big wave dashed me up here, 
and saved me the trouble. Most days I have 
a fine time swimming about, where the water 
is not so deep, catching little fishes to eat, and 
mussels, where I can get them. I had one 
terrible fight in my life, and that was when I 
went house-hunting.”’ 
“House-hunting!”” said the Ant. 
you build your own house?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the Crab, “that would be 
too much trouble. I saw a fine big Mussel- 
house and knew that was the one for me. So 
I sharpened my pincers and prepared to catch 
Mr. Mussel and eat him, and then take his 
house. And now I live in it so fast nobody 
could pull me out.” 

“Well, this is a funny world,” said the Ant. 
“Now, our house in the wood, it took us three 
weeks to build; and we, ten thousand of us, 
worked night and day, carrying loads and 
building our fine round house of many rooms. 
And we lined the inside with leaves, too.” 
The Crab replied, “I knew you and your 
family were good little workers”; and the 
Cuttle-fish chimed in, “Well, if you are little 
you can do things, and I’d like to see your 
house!”’ 

The storm had now gone; and the Cuttle- 
fish was turning all colors again, excited to 
be off. And wishing his Friends “‘ Good-bye,” 
he unhooked his one long arm from the rock, 
and spouting a fountain of water as a parting 
salute, he started briskly off without more ado. 
And the Crab said, “Come down to see me, 
Mr. Ant,” as he went sidling off with his curious 
side-wise gait. 

Then the poor little Ant, thinking he would 
try it again some dryer day when there was 
more sugar, trudged home to tell his family of 
his strange adventure. “The world is a big 
place,” he thought, “‘and there is room in it 
for all. I do not have the wonderful fortunes 
of Mr. Cuttle-fish. Neither do I have his 
narrow escapes from danger. I do not have 
the easy life of Mr. Crab. I work industri- 
ously for my daily bread. And I would not 
be satisfied to live in another’s house. My 
life is simple and my pleasures are not so 
strange and startling; but I am content, and 
if I could choose, I would choosé my own way 
of living, for I like that best, after all.” 


“Don’t 





Teachers — Become Railway 


Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


The United States Government needs Rail- 
way Mail Clerks. Both men and women over 
seventeen are eligible. Women are assigned 
to office positions in the Railway Mail Service. 
Examinations are held everywhere every 
month. Write immediately to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. F226, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examinations, dates, and 
places, and large descriptive book, showing the 
positions open and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent free 
of charge. 
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The Story of Joseph 


(Continued from page 26) 


Judah We will all be your servants, but let 
Benjamin go. I promised that he should get 
home safely. 

Joseph Lam your brother Joseph. Go and 
get your father and tell him I want him to 
come and live here. I am rich and there is 
going to be more famine. I can take care of 
you all. 


(Enter servant) 


Servant Pharaoh has heard that your 
brothers are here. He says to send them 
back for their families and to have them come 
and live in the land of Goshen. 

Joseph Go and get my father. (Embraces 
Benjamin.) 


(Exeunt) 


SceNE X — Meeting of Israel and Joseph 


(Pharaoh seated on throne. Joseph meets 
Israel and his followers, leads them to Pharaoh.) 


TaLBEeAu — Israel (Jacob) blesses Pharaoh. 


[CurTary] 





The Design of the Dollar 


The present dollar sign was devised by 
Charles the Fifth of Germany and Spain, who 
flourished only a little later than Christopher 
Columbus’s discovery of America. As King 
of Spain, Charles derived the idea from the 
poetic conceit that gave the name of Pillars 
of Hercules to the two mountains that stand 
on both sides of the Straits of Gibraltar, 
namely, Calpe, or the Rock of Gibraltar, on 
the north, and Mt. Abyla in Africa, on the 
south. The two pillars still exist in our 
dollar, and this origin can be easily verified 
by referring to the use of the terms “pillar 
dollar” and “Seville dollar” in the early 
colonial documents of our own Massachusetts. 
For instance, on the 10th of March, 1687, some 
of the chief merchants in Boston and Salem 
were summoned before the Council in order 
that they might be consulted on the money 
question. They recommended that Mexico, 
Seville and pillar dollars pass by weight at 
six shillings. 10d. an ounce Troy. Moreover, 
the great and dignified dollar, whose history 
is so replete with enterprise and achievement 
is one of the few things of substance on which 
the Latin and Teutonic races have united for 
action in that social sphere, which a writer 
upon the subject declares “is broader and 
deeper than the political action and agreements 
of governments.” 

In 1518 the Count ot Schlick began to coin 
silver pieces of an ounce weight, and as the 
traders of that time were in want of some 
international standard fixed at least for 
common honesty as a measure of the value 
of other coins, this coinage of the Count of 
Schlick soon became in great repute all over 
Europe. They were known as Schlickten 
thalers from Schlick’s valley. The word 
“thaler” literally signified “valleyer,” and 
later there were introduced the German thaler, 
the low German thaler, the Danish and 
Swedish daler, the Italian tollero and other 
coins, though the Schlickten thaler maintained 
its prestige for uniformity of weight and fine- 
ness. When the idea of a characteristic name 
for honest coins crept over into Britain, it 
found a word there already coined for its 
adoption, namely, the word “dollar,” from 
the Gaelic “dol,” a valley, and “ard,” a hill, 
signifying a valley shut in by hills. There is 
yet in Scotland, near Clackmanan, a little 
valley parish and a village called Dollar. 

When the United States introduced its 
system of decimal coinage, it merely gave a 
name which had been used in all parts of the 
civilized world to the dollar of our daddies. 

— Frank P. Bennett in Boston Herald 





THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 


{Oi TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Managed since 1897, by a School Superintendent, gives 
PERSONAL Service Worth Paying For. MAnuat Free 











THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


OLDEST National Agency — LARGEST Centralized Agency 
National Service—No Advance Fee Required — Address: 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency “! jrer2! National 4 uditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 














TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS! COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR “THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS” AND ENROLLMENT CARD 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE — FREE ENROLLMENT IN ALL OFFICES 








Se aS 
f OTHER OFFICES: 
ROCKY /T7T- TEACHERS 
AGENCY Portland, Ore. Minneapolis Los Angeles 
410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO North W. Bank Bldg, Lumber Exchange Chamber of C 
WHEE AM = «cena MMM Kansas Oity, ) ; 
A ee —-—) — Be Gaol ies 


and FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 





LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST 














ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 


34 years _ conservative management. Largest and best known. Our booklet, “TEACHIN 
A BUSINESS” with new chapters on “Forecast” and other important topics, sent FREE 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Building,Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 














THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLUMBIA, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 


WEST Artaur B. Cue, Mgr. 6128 University Ave., M. F. Forp, Mgr. 


BOISE, IDAHO SAN DIE . 
NEEDS GrorcE F. Gorow, Mer. 326 Owl Bidg., ane ont Mer. 


The West is offering the highest salaries ever paid to teachers. 
TEACHERS ( 


ENROLL NOW 














Nation- Wide Search for Grade Teachers! 


Big demand for Grade and Rural School Teachers all over the country! If 
available now or later, come to an Agency nationalin scope. No registration fee. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Southern Building, Washington. 101 West 41st St., New York. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. Steger Building, Chicago. General Oftices, Evanston, Ill. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


2360 Overton Pk. Circle, Memphis, Tenn. 
2A Park Street , Boston , Mass. 809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 509 Journa! Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh , Pa. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 510 Spring Street , Los Angeles, Cal. - 


Eventually you'll join our Exchange. 
TEACHERS Because we successfully promote 
Teachers to Better Positions. 

FREE ENROLLMENT —ALL OFFICES — REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 


CHICAGO. ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Gas & Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 
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A Selected List 
PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING 
of Supplementary Readers OF FACTS IS WRONG 


For the School Year 1921 To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a 


map of the state in which he lives, locate the principal 
rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name arid 





FIRST YEAR locate the counties, is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing 
Sprague Classic Read MAILING PRICE of such facts, at that age, can only result in harm. 
Foundation Peimier hy vie A a ee aa - The facts mean nothing and create a distaste for the 
Eureka Primer i ena PS ae 60 work. 
EE PAM gO Th ek arg mS We must start from the environment of the child. 
: - , ‘ , : / . ° 60 Definitionsand disconnected facts cannot beassimilated. 
Red Hen eas ipa: yo 
Three Bears ; —_ ‘to 


“HOME GEOGRAPHY” 


STARTS FROM THE HOME 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book published 
for the study of Geography in the Primary Grades 


Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 
Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew ‘ 
Our Little Folks’ Primer 

Good Time Primer . 

Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox 
Jack and the Beanstalk ‘ 

Hop o’ My Thumb — Tom Thumb 
Jack the Giant Killer ° 
Dame Wiggins of Lee ° ‘ : ° 
Cat School ‘ ‘ ‘ - ‘ ° ‘ 
Nixie Well , é ‘ : ; ; : 

In Mother Goose Land 








There is a reason why “Fairbanks’ Home 
Geography” is so widely adopted for use as 
an introductory book in the lower grades and 
SECOND YEAR why it is so universally used by teachers 


SPTSSSESSS STIS 


Sprague Reader. Book II 






















Foundation Reafer. Book tt ©; 0 | HOME GEOGRAPHY sy HAROLD FAIRBANKS 
yee oo rng ef I —- = PRICE SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS POSTPAID 
Playing School s ; ‘ : F : 6 ° -60 
a Our Friends r -60 
oduction to Leaves from Nature’s Sto Book j -60 i 
Plant Babies and Their Cradles ry ‘60 EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
Out Doors ° , ‘ 60 BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers ° 60 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers - -60 
What the Pictures Say ; 75 
Zisop’s Fables. Vol. II . . 60 Gulliver Among the People of esse ° , . ° 60 
Stories of the U. S, for Youngest Readers . 60 Legends of Norseland , ‘ ; , ‘ -70 
Buds, Stems and Roots . : . : 4 - .60 Bobtail Dixie . ° . , ‘ ‘ 1.00 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard é ‘. . ‘ i -~ 
Meadow Sprite ‘ . ° ‘ ‘ F 
THIRD YEAR ;‘ Parzival and Other Stories from Germany - ‘ ; . .60 
Sprague Reader. BookIII . 60 Stories of Our Country 60 
Foundation Reader. Book III 69 Aunt Mary’s Bird Talks 2 . . 60 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 60 Five Little Foxes ; ‘ . -60 
Hopi, the Cliff Dweller . 690 Stories and Tales from Animal World | ° ‘ ° .60 
In Mythland. Vol. II 69 Nature’s Children . : : : ° ° .60 
Adventures of a Brownie : 690 American History. Colonial Period ° . ° e ° “75 
oe Pictures. Vol. I 75 American History. ao oS . . e ‘ -75 
lonial Days in Virginia, Carolina, M land, 2 American History. Administration . ‘ ° - -75 
Red Children . “ ary a= Georgia ; American History. Civil War . 75 
Children of the Wigwam j 60 Paul Dombey R . 60 
Some of Our Flower Friends 60 Little Nell , ; ° . . ° ° . 60 
Friends of the Fields 60 Black Beauty . ° : . . : . . . 40 
Stories from Birdland. Vol.I . .60 
Famous Pictures. Vol. II " .60 FIFTH YEAR 
Water Babies for My es Readers 60 Standard Classic Reader. Fifth Year a vr igh ete Las 
In Mythland. Vol. I .60 Sprague Reader. Book V ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° 80 
A Dog of Flanders 60 Story of King Arthur See ae 
Stories from Land of Never-Never 60 De Soto, seo MRM. cg ge ibe 60 
Land of Make-Believe .60 Famous Presidents pri 18). Sear gerne .60 
Colonial Children 75 Indian Days . : ei 60 
Stories of Great Men —. pa ee ee er 
Little Folks of Far Away Land . De SE, WM ik ek 89 es Sel 
Stories of the Bible, Vol.II . e ° ° ‘ -75 
Stories of Mother Earth . > ° ° ‘ -75 
FOURTH YEAR Children of the Palm Lands ° ° e ° ° - 75 
Standard Classic Reader. Fourth Year ° ° ‘ .60 Children of the World t ° ° . P ° 1.50 
Sprague Reader. Book IV . ‘ ‘ 60 Children of the Cold ‘ . ° ° ° 1.50 
Foundation Reader . ’ F .60 Robinson Crusoe (Allison) ‘ ‘ ° > 60 
Godolphin’s Robinson Crusoe ’ .60 Stories of Industry. Vol. I : . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 75 
Story of a Nurnberg Stove . ; 4 ‘ ‘ 60 Stories of Industry. Vol. I ° ° " ° . ‘ 15 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 2457 Prairie Avenue 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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They HAVE FOUND 
THEIR MITTENS! 


Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts 


First Year Liierature 








“Action, Imitation and Fun Series” of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA LL. PRATT CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, and ten supplementary readers, based 
on stories dear to childish hearts. These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an 
ideal series through which to develop both sight reading and sound interpretation. Each book is 
complete in itself and independent of the others. Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. 
The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


FRICE, GO CENTS EACH 


PUSS IY BOOTS — REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 

No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even 
verplex the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have 
a long familiar in the household and folklore of the fireside. 
The cunning and resourceful ingenuity of ‘Puss in Boots” and 
of “Reynard the Fox” must keep up curiosity and interest at 
white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS— CHICKEN LITTLE 


Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words 
and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Rez aiding 
thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain 
with which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the 
sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND 
TOADS — SLEEPING BEAUTY 
& Graphically illustrated. 

Three attractive folklore tales which are rewritten in the 
simple straightforward language of those early days when the 
world was young, and are arranged in development of story 
and in progress of verbal and phrase perplexities with a peda- 
gogical art, born of experience, of careful child-study and of a 
veritable love for the little ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 


Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

This folklore .is hs undled by Mrs. Pr: eC hadwick in so in- 
genious and original a method as to secure great interest and 
great readiness in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of 
developing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and 
reverence which is part of religion. Besides by “placing the child 
amidst general human companionship, she corrects the tendency 
of imagination to center in self.” 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 


Fully illustrated. 

The illustrations, abundant, apposite, v.vid, very happily 
re-enforce the text of each. Note these principles involved: (a) 
A classic basis from which the vocabulary isevolved. (b) Inter- 
est from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. (c) Rhyth- 
mical repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic effect. 


THE THREE PIGS 


Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 
TheJaim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to 


Boston . Rew York 














gain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and 
Foxy Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and 
to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample 
preparation for the first reader. 


THE THREE BEARS 
Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book 


avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleas- 
antly a good working vocabulary. 


HOP 0’ MY THUMB— TOM THUMB 


Fully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a beginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little 
mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold 
- ne fresh surprises from the beginning to the close of the 
DOOK. 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS 


Fully illustrated. 

Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the <yterest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form 
from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go 
over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat 
the doings imaginative or real, once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry 
wolf, the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, 
and the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the 
interest that.the labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S SOUND PRIMER (Basic Text) 
Each lesson specially illustrated. 128 pp. 

Consider the leading original practical features: (a) Word- 
building from the start, with sound stories, with drills, incitin 
the child to self-: activity. (b) Illustrations, unique, alive wi 
ertien, _ impressively interpreting the sounds. (c) Abundant 
1USY WOTK. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Fully illustrated with original drawings. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter 
remarks: “I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, 
and it has seemed to me to be based upon psychological prin- 
ciples more fully than any primer | know. The material is of 
interest to the child and the verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become familiar with them most 
effectively.” 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. Chicago 


























The Victrola XXV 


(Special for Schools) 


This is the instrument that many years’ experience 
has proved best adapted to all general school work 


It combines every desirable feature 
for all educational purposes 


Portability 

Dome silencers are 
attached to the legs to 
facilitate sliding over floors 
from room.to room. It is 
light, but firm, and easily [ 
carried up and down stairs 3s 
or out on the playground. (a 


Volume 


The large oak horn, en- 
larged tapering tone-arm 
and improved tapering 
goose-neck sound -box 
tube produce a clarity and 
volume’ of tone that is 
unexcelled for classroom, 
auditorium, or play- 
ground, 


Beauty 


The enlarged case and 
horn are of beautifully 
grained fumed oak, against 
which the nickel fixtures 
stand out in attractive 
contrast. The symmetry 
and simplicity of design 
make this instrument a 
dignified accoutrement for 
any school room. 


Durability 
It stands solidly on its 
own frame of sturdy oak, 
not on a detached separate 
cabinet. Its finish resists 
finger marks and blem- 
ishes, and will stand up 
well with frequent han- 
dling. 
Adaptability 
Through use of the loud 
and soft tone needles, this 
instrument will reproduce 
the softest musical nuance 
in the large auditorium or 
modify the loudest volume 
for the small room. 


Convenience 


A sliding shelf accom- 
modates the records which 
are under consideration. 
There is a lower shelf, 
which, when lifted 
provides storage space for 
the horn when not in use. 
The cover has lock and 
key, is attached by adjust- 
able hinges, and may be 
taken off and hung on the 
back of cabinet, enabling 
the horn to swing in any 
direction. 


For sale by all Victor dealers 


For further information consult any Victor dealer or 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


REG U S PAT. OFF. 


d “Victrola” identify all our products. 


e This trademark and the trademarked 
wor 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 
Camden, N. J. 


REG. U-S. PAT. OFF 











